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— as the famous characters of history come to 
life on the keys of the Underwood Portable. 


OME WORK has a helpful ally in the new Under- 
wood Portable. With it Notes, Reports and Essays 
are typed quickly and accurately, and are therefore more 
attractive to the teacher. GQ. Operation of the Underwood 
Portable is quickly acquired, and the knowledge of 
typewriting will be invaluable in college and business. 


The Underwood Portable has the standard key- 
board and the latest devices for easy operation. 
It is available in a range of attractive colors to 
harmonize with decorative schemes—at Dealers 
and Underwood Offices in all principal cities. 


UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 


with 4 Bank STANDARD KEYBOARD 
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Margaret’s Mountain 
By Ida M. Weygant 


Duluth, Minnesota 


sc teachers and pupils used to wonder 
why Margaret ever took the commercial 
course. She seemed so unsuited for the 
work. They could not visualize Margaret as 
a satisfactory stenographer ; they couldn’t even 
imagine her as ever mastering shorthand and 
typewriting. 

“She simply hasn’t got it in her,” confided 
Miss Kennedy to Miss Buchanan. “She is 
always way behind with her typewriting as- 
signments, and her shorthand—I’ll show you 
her notes—they’re worse than a small child’s 
first handwriting !” 

“Don't you think we ought to tell her?” 
Miss Buchanan sympathetically replied. “It 
is a shame to let her waste her time. She never 
will be anything but a failure.” 


ARGARET was quietly called to Miss 

Kennedy’s room for a conference, her 
deficiencies were minutely pointed out and she 
was tactfully told that she possessed neither 
the intelligence nor the ability to master short- 
hand and typewriting. 

Margaret thanked them kindly for their 
admonitory advice, and refrained from crying 
until she had left their presence. They would 
think she was crying because her feelings 
were hurt, but in reality she was crying be- 
cause she knew they had told her the truth. 
She was extremely dull, and though she re- 
luctantly admitted it, her honesty prevented 
her from doing otherwise. While they had 


not hurt her feelings, they had broken the 
delicate threads in the thin curtain that sur- 
rounded her protected dreams. 

Margaret blushed! What would the in- 
structors think—she was sure they would con- 
sider her very feeble-minded—if they knew 
that deep down, in the still pools of her heart, 
she saw imaginary reflections of herself as 
a skilled shorthand writer, as the winner, per- 
haps, of a State Championship. 

Each morning when she left her room she 
had softly whispered to herself, “I am going 
to study shorthand diligently today. I am 
going to practise an extra hour on typewriting. 
Some day, in a small way, I will distinguish 
myself.” Of course she entertained no such 
ridiculous ambition as ever becoming nationally 
known, but she did—yes, in spite of her 
stupidity—she did hope to gain a reputation 
in her city, and maybe—oh, but it would be 
a great honor—to be offered a position upon 
graduation. 

Margaret walked home alone that night— 
a long three-mile walk—and thought. Wouldn't 
hard work and much practice do her any 
good? Couldn’t a person, if she had a keen 
desire to master shorthand and typewriting, 
eventually do it? There was nothing she 
coveted more than a knowledge of them, be- 
cause she possessed enough imagination to 
visualize their extreme value. What other 
field, for a person of no special talent, offered 
as many opportunities for future success as 
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the commercial, and what better way was 
there to enter this world than through the 
medium of shorthand and typewriting ? 


ISS KENNEDY was much surprised 

when Margaret entered the shorthand 
room the next day, and muttered to herself, 
“The stubborn little fool.” She did not sym- 
pathize with Margaret's determination, or her 
ambitions, and could not appreciate her grit 
in still endeavoring to build a tower that every- 
one told her was erected on a weak and un- 
substantial foundation. 

There were only a few more weeks left to 
the first semester, and a new one was soon 
to begin. Of course Margaret flunked, she 
expected to, and now that Miss Kennedy no 
longer took interest in her one way or the 
other Margaret found it most difficult to 
commence over again. 

Summer came with its blue skies, its warm 
quiet waters, its still shady woods. To most 
students it meant rowing, swimming, dancing, 
hiking, gadding. To Margaret it meant study, 
study, study. She purchased her shorthand 
book, and she rented a typewriter. She had 
managed to pass her first semester after a 
repetition, the teacher had given her the mark 
with the few unencouraging words, “I really 
don’t see how you did it, Margaret, and I 
know you will never become competent enough 
to hold a position. I do hope you will re- 
consider what Miss Buchanan and I have often 
told you, and decide to give up shorthand 
and typewriting.” 


HAT summer Margaret went over her 

shorthand book four times, and practised 
three hours a day on the typewriter. Did she 
improve? She thought she had greatly ad- 
vanced her speed in taking shorthand dicta- 
tion, she was confident that her shorthand 
foundation was stronger, and she knew that 
she could type twenty more words a minute. 
Because of this, she became bold enough, when 
the fall term started, to ask the Principal if 
she could take an examination and make up 
the half-year she had lost. The Principal, 
liking Margaret, and realizing that though she 
was slow she was conscientious and studious, 
wrote a short note to Miss Kennedy, asking 
her to give Margaret an examination in both 
shorthand and typewriting. 

Miss Kennedy protested! She told the 
Principal in great detail what a waste of time 
it would be! She “spilled over” in disgust to 
the other commercial instructors! But—she 
gave the examinations. 

AND MARGARET PASSED! 


NCE more Margaret found herself in her 
old shorthand class, and Miss Kennedy, 
who first assumed an attitude of indifference, 
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found it impossible to ignore Margaret's 
presence. The very second day Margaret was 
able to transcribe her notes when Catherine, 
the Shorthand Shark, was utterly lost in a 
labyrinth of lines and curves. The fifth day 
Margaret made the best accuracy record in 
a typewriting examination, although her speed 
rate was slightly below Agnes, the Typist 
Queen. Margaret was exhilarated, but she 
constantly assured herself that it would not 
last. The other students, when they had re- 
gained their familiarity with the subjects, lost 
during the summer, would improve, but she 
would barely be able to hold her own. 

But Margaret didn’t fall behind! She really 
could not understand why, but she improved 
as rapidly as the other students, and still re- 
tained the reputation she had acquired the 
second and fifth days. Catherine, the Short- 
hand Shark, had a rival—a strong one—and 
Agnes, the Typist Queen, having little ac- 
curacy and all speed, was gradually losing her 
reputation, to the slow gaining and accurate 
speed of Margaret. Soon the teachers began 
to take interest, and the students to respect. 
Margaret couldn't be ignored or made jest of 
any more. She was one of the most prominent 
commercial students in the department. 


[* January Miss Kennedy and Miss Bu- 
chanan again had a conference with Mar- 
garet. “You must represent us in either 
shorthand or typewriting, in the District Con- 
test,” they told her. “Catherine is a very 
good shorthand student, and, although we 
realize that you are equally as competent, we 
would advise you to enter the typewriting 
contest instead. You are so vety accurate on 
the machine!” 

Margaret decided, however, to concentrate 
her time on shorthand. She knew that she was 
as well qualified as any student in the school 
—now that she had gained self-confidence— 
and realizing that her background was even 
better than Agnes’, she felt that with the 
extra practice gained by studying for the con- 
test, she could develop her speed-taking, and 
transcribing ability, which would be of great 
value to her even though she did not win a 
place in the contest. And then, too, although 
she was desirous of being a skilled typist, 
she thought that it would be even more to her 
credit to distinguish herself in shorthand. 

I am not going to elaborate on Margaret’s 
success. She won first place in the District 
Contest, even though she was nervous and 
dropped her pencil right in the middle of the 
dictation. The high school presented her with 
a dainty little silver cup, with the words, 
“Margaret Sevison, Shorthand II,” engraved 
in delicate letters on the outside. The District 
paid her way to the State contest, and there 

(Continued on page 345) . 
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A DOUBLE-DYED 
DECEIVER 


FROM’ ROADS OF DESTINY” BY O. HENRY 


(Copyright, 1925, by Doubleday, Page & Company) 


Reprinted in shorthand by permission of the publishers 
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Where Do You Stand? 


talks last September, many of my readers 

have completed the first part of the 
Manual and have begun the advanced prin- 
ciples—Lessons Ten to Twenty; others have 
completed the Manual and are ready for dic- 
tation, and there are still others who have 
recently begun the study of the subject. 

As a means of checking up your shorthand 
work, and at the same time offering a few 
suggestions for the beginners, it might be 
seasonable to give you a little checking list— 
the things I would look for should I spend a 
period visiting your recitation class. Many 
shorthand students become so absorbed in 
getting the right characters properly joined 
that they forget for the time being many little 
points which will contribute to their success 
if they can only remember to observe them. 


S ates beginning this series of monthly 


A Mid-Year Check Up 


In the list given below check off the points 
that you conscientiously believe you are put- 
ting into application in your shorthand work: 


1. EquipMEnNT. 
(a) Pencil. 
Good quality of lead—not too hard nor 
too soft. 
Always properly sharpened. 
Always long enough to extend beyond the 
knuckle joint of the first finger. 
(b}) Pen. 
Always filled, ready for use. 
Nib not too stiff nor too flexible. 
Point glides smoothly. 
Ink flows steadily. 
(Pen is to be preferred from the very 
beginning.) 
(c) Notebook. 
Good quality of paper—not 
fuzzy. 
Pages ruled down the middle. 
Notebooks always—not scraps of paper. 
2. WRITING POSTURE. 
Body erect, slightly inclined to the desk. 
Easy, comfortable position. 
Both hands on the desk 
position. 
(Desks unencumbered by books, supplies, etc.) 


rough or 


in proper writing 





3. GRASP OF PENCIL OR PEN. 
Held lightly—not gripped. 
Held about an inch from tha tip. 
Held in front of the knuckle joint of the first 
finger 
(Write on the tip of the pencil—not on the side.) 
4. SHORTHAND NOTES. 
Executed with a free, continuous movement. 
Light, firm, gray line—not a heavy black line 
Uniform curves—not flat-sided or angular. 
Uniform slant 
Good proportions. 
Proper finishing strokes—vanishing lines. 
Written in narrow. columns to the middle of the 
page—the ruled line dividing the notebook 
5. ORAL RECITATIONS. 
Ready reading of prepared homework 
Ready reading of notes written from dictation 


See Yourselves as Teachers See You! 


I recently gave a test to second term pupils 
just completing the Manual. The pupils were 
required to transcribe three simple business 
letters written from dictation at about forty 
words a minute. 

Below, I am giving you the second letter 
dictated and following this with types of errors 
made by the various pupils. You will observe 
that most of the errors were due to careless- 
ness, poor judgment, thoughtless transcription, 
failure to get the thought of the writer of 
the letter. 


Tue Lerrer 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter of November 10, regarding the un 
satisfactory condition in which our last shipment of 
furniture reached you, has just been received. 

We note that several of the pieces were damaged 
and that as a result you were not able to make suit- 
able preparation for your fall trade. Upon investiga- 
tion we find that several new men have been added 
to the force of the shipping department. It is pos- 
sible that the damage was due to their carelessness 
and inexperience in packing. If you will be kind 
enough to make an exact list of the articles damaged, 
we will replace them at once by return express. 

Of course we regret the occurrence, and the in- 
convenience it has caused you. 


Very truly yours, 


You will note the letter is given in simple, 
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understandable language. There are no tech- 
nical or uncommon terms. Practically all the 
outlines for the words are to be found in the 
Manual, and they are all common, everyday, 
commercial terms. There is no word but what 
every high school pupil should be able to spell 
correctly. 


What Happened? 


Now let us see what happened—and see if 
you can tell how the errors of transcription 
occurred—then avoid such errors in your 
own work. 


Types or Errors 


as a result you were no (not) able 

in which are (our) last shipment 

for your so (fall) trade 

we not (note) that 

you were about (not able) to make 

regret the oocurrence of (and) the inconvenience 

for your fall delivery (trade) 

we wrote (note) that 

due to and (their) carelessness in packing 

added to the force of the shipment (shipping de- 
partment) 

and that has (as) a result 

we (you) were not able 

for your following (fall) trade 

we find that we have (several) new men 

we regret the occurrence and unconvincible (incon- 
venience) 

for your full (fall) trade 

we note that we have (several) other (of the) “‘peices” 
here (were) damaged 

there (their) carelessness 

and not experienced (inexperience) in packing 

make a (an) exact list of the am’t of goods damaged 

you are (were) not appear (able) to make suitable 
prepairs (preparation) for your 

for your sool (fall) trade 

we realize (regret) the occurrence 

upon investment (investigation) 

of course we regard (regret) the “occurrencens” 

new men have been hired (added) to the shipping 
force 

the inconvenience it has costed 


(caused) you 


Note the spelling, too, that appeared on some 
of the transcripts : 


preperation, artacles, peices, peaces, occurance, occur- 
ence, dept, am’t, inconvience, recieved, severel, ferni- 
ture, thier, there (their), investagation, incovenience. 


Favorable or Unfavorable Publicity—W hich? 


Judging from the errors made and the mis- 
takes in spelling, what estimate would you as 
shorthand students place on the work of these 
pupils? Assume that their experience in tran- 
scription work has been limited; that they 
failed to read their notes before transcribing; 
that because of lack of time they did not read 
their letters; that they may have had a poor 
instructor—would that alter your estimate of 
the pupils to any material degree? Assume 


that many of the mistakes were due to care- 
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lessness—would that modify your opinion to 
any extent? 

In just the same way, by every oral or 
written recitation you make, by the results 
you show in your tests, by the care you give 
to your work, by the attitude you show toward 
your work, you are creating a favorable or 
unfavorable impression of yourself in the 
minds of your teachers—you are doing a piece 
of good self-advertising or a piece of poor 
self-advertising. Yet at the same time you 
may be hoping for a favorable recommendation 
for promotion to the next term’s work, and 
later on, perhaps, a recommendation for a 
very desirable business position. 

Can you afford to be indifferent, inaccurate, 
careless? Is it profitable advertising for you 
to remain in the group representing the lowest 
third of your class? Jn all your stenographic 
work, do not be satisfied with anything less 
than 100 per cent efficiency. 


Lesson Nine 


ET me repeat what I have already said, 

that this is one of the most important 
lessons in the text, and that to be of any great 
value to you, it must be thoroughly mastered. 
It is not enough to know what to write for 
each outline—you must be able to write these 
wordsigns, all of them, instantly, without the 
least hesitation, at from 30 to 40 words a 
minute—so fast that you barely have time to 
make the strokes. 

Since this is a memory lesson, it should be 
reviewed frequently, lest the words not in 
common use, but nevertheless important, be 
forgotten. It is to be regretted that so many 
shorthand students fail to do this, and as a 
result we frequently find students who are 
taking advanced dictation writing the outlines 
for many of the wordsigns in full, or writing 
them incorrectly, and at a great loss of 
time. 


Learn the Derivatives 


It is just as important that you learn the 
derivatives as well as the stem words, for 
unless you do you will find yourself writing 
them with hesitation, just as you would a new 
word that you had never written before. The 
wordsigns occur almost as frequently in the 
derivative form as they do in the simple 
form. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LEARNING THE WoOnRrDSIGNS 


1. Compare the shorthand outline with the longhand 
word and see how much of the longhand word is 
expressed; in the majority of cases, it will be the first 
two or three characters. 

2. Cover the longhand words and see if you can 
read the shorthand outlines readily, recalling each 
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one instantly. If you cannot, repeat reading the 
column, each time from the beginning, until you can. 

3. Practise writing each outline several times, and 
then see if you can read your own outlines readily. 

4. Take a sheet of foolscap paper and rule vertical 
lines the same width as the horizontal lines, dividing 
the page into little squares. Place the paper ins 
horizontal position and fill each square with a dif- 
ferent outline. Repeat the line four times, dictating 
the outlines to yourself from the line above. On the 
4fth and tenth lines write a different group and 


repeat. : 
5. Get some pupil friend to dictate the wordsigns 


to you. 


Can you write readily the following word- 
sign derivatives : 


advantageous, considers, incorrectly, discovery, offices, 
quantities, umsatisfactorily, indefinitely, exists, sys- 
tems, particularly, worldly. 


Lesson Ten 


N this lesson you learn how to express the 

past tense of a wordsign by the use of the 
disjoined ¢ or “tick” stroke—always struck 
upwards. This same principle applies to any 
abbreviated word—that is, any outline in which 
the last sounded consonant or vowel is not 
represented. This must not be confused with 
words in which the joined ¢ or d is used to 
express the past tense, as you have already 
learned in previous lessons, for it is very de- 
sirable to avoid lifting the pen. 

The principle is also applied to words ending 
in a reverse circle, for since the r is not written, 
the word is really abbreviated. 


Joined t—reached, crashed, locked, sponked, etc. 

Joined d—vaged, lodged, rubbed, played, obtained. 

“Tick” stroke—believed, represented, respected, called, 
smiled. 


neared, marred, sneered, mailed, 


Er and Or 


What has been said of using the “tick” stroke 
to express the past tense, may also be applied 
to disjoining the r to express the ending “er” 
or “or” after wordsigns, abbreviated words, 
and words ending in a reverse circle. If the 
last consonant of the word is expressed, the r 
is joined—baker, maker, talker, broker, etc.; 
otherwise, the disjoined r will have to be used 
—believer, giver, finder, caller, collector, ship- 
per, etc., the purpose being to retain the primi- 
tive form of the outline, a practice that should 
always be observed if possible. 


Abbreviating Principle 


Here you have an important group of busi- 
ness terms. These are just as important as 
the wordsigns and should be given just as 
serious attention. The suggestions for learning 
and reviewing the wordsigns may be applied 
here with profit. 
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This lesson is suggestive, giving you an idea 
how long words may be treated. It is hardly 
to be expected that all shorthand writers will 
abbreviate words at the same point. Each 
writer has a certain amount of latitude in 
this respect. The general principle is to ab- 
breviate the word at the accented syllable. 
Occasionally it will be noticed that the stroke 
following the accented syllable is employed. 
Observe these points as you study. Review 
them frequently. 


Lesson Eleven 


Simple Phrasing 


OLLOW the suggestions given at the be- 

ginning of this lesson. The simple phrases 
are just as important as the wordsigns, and 
must be learned just as thoroughly-and ex- 
ecuted just as quickly. Phrases are intended 
to be time-savers, and unless they are you will 
find them of little value in writing shorthand 
rapidly. Follow the suggestions for study 
under Lessons Nine and Ten. 

Only a few phrases are given in each of the 
first eight lessons. There are many others, 
and you should endeavor to originate some 
for yourself. In all your work in writing from 
dictation, be on the alert for an opportunity 
to phrase, remembering that the phrase must 
make sense if standing alone—not, but—I can; 
rather, but ]—can. 

When dictated matter is being read back, 
follow along, creating phrases overlooked in 
writing. You learn to phrase by phrasing, 
just as you learn to skate by skating. 


Advanced Pbrasing 


In this lesson and also Lesson Nineteen, 
which is really a continuation of Lesson 
Eleven, you are given many suggestions for 
advanced phrasing. The outlines given are 
merely suggestions, and you are to form your 
own phrases along similar lines. Give par- 
ticular attention to the phrases in common use 
and learn them thoroughly, making a list for 
future reference and review. 


Lesson Twelve 


— principles in paragraphs 89 to 93, and 
also 96 and 97, are easy to understand, 
and can be mastered in a very short time if 
given serious attention. Under Principle 96 
do not omit the final ¢ or d if the past tense 
of a verb is to be expressed—passed, pressed, 


paused, fixed, defaced, etc. The # or d in such 
cases is the sign of the past tense, not a part 
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one instantly. If you cannot, repeat reading the 
column, each time from the beginning, until you can. 

3. Practise writing each outline several times, and 
then see if you can read your own outlines readily. 

4. Take a sheet of foolscap paper and rule vertical 
lines the same width as the horizontal lines, dividing 
the page into little squares. Place the paper in a 
horizontal position and fill each square with a dif- 
ferent outline. Repeat the line four times, dictating 
the outlines to yourself from the line above. On the 
4fth and tenth lines write a different group and 


repeat. : 
5. Get some pupil friend to dictate the wordsigns 


to you. 


Can you write readily the following word- 
sign derivatives : 
advantageous, considers, incorrectly, discovery, offices, 


quantities, unsatisfactorily, indefinitely, exists, sys- 
tems, particularly, worldly. 


Lesson Ten 


N this lesson you learn how to express the 

past tense of a wordsign by the use of the 
disjoined ¢ or “tick” stroke—always struck 
upwards. This same principle applies to any 
abbreviated word—that is, any outline in which 
the last sounded consonant or vowel is not 
represented. This must not be confused with 
words in which the joined ¢ or d is used to 
express the past tense, as you have already 
learned in previous lessons, for it is very de- 
sirable to avoid lifting the pen. 

The principle is also applied to words ending 
in a reverse circle, for since the r is not written, 
the word is really abbreviated. 


Joined t—reached, crashed, locked, spanked, etc. 

Joined d—raged, lodged, rubbed, played, obtained. 

“Tick” stroke—believed, represented, respected, called, 
neared, marred, sneered, mailed, smiled. 


Er and Or 


What has been said of using the “tick” stroke 
to express the past tense, may also be applied 
to disjoining the r to express the ending “er” 
or “or” after wordsigns, abbreviated words, 
and words ending in a reverse circle. If the 
last consonant of the word is expressed, the r 
is joined—baker, maker, talker, broker, etc.; 
otherwise, the disjoined r will have to be used 
—believer, giver, finder, caller, collector, ship- 
per, etc., the purpose being to retain the primi- 
tive form of the outline, a practice that should 
always be observed if possible. 


Abbreviating Principle 


Here you have an important group of busi- 
ness terms. These are just as important as 
the wordsigns and should be given just as 
serious attention. The suggestions for learning 
and reviewing the wordsigns may be applied 
here with profit. 
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This lesson is suggestive, giving you an idea 
how long words may be treated. It is hardly 
to be expected that all shorthand writers will 
abbreviate words at the same point. Each 
writer has a certain amount of latitude in 
this respect. The general principle is to ab- 
breviate the word at the accented syllable. 
Occasionally it will be noticed that the stroke 
following the accented syllable is employed. 
Observe these points as you study. Review 
them frequently. 





Lesson Eleven 


Simple Phrasing 


OLLOW the suggestions given at the be- 

ginning of this lesson. The simple phrases 
are just as important as the wordsigns, and 
must be learned just as thoroughly-and ex- 
ecuted just as quickly. Phrases are intended 
to be time-savers, and unless they are you will 
find them of little value in writing shorthand 
rapidly. Follow the suggestions for study 
under Lessons Nine and Ten. 

Only a few phrases are given in each of the 
first eight lessons. There are many others, 
and you should endeavor to originate some 
for yourself. In all your work in writing from 
dictation, be on the alert for an opportunity 
to phrase, remembering that the phrase must 
make sense if standing alone—not, but—I can; 
rather, but ]—can. 

When dictated matter is being read back, 
follow along, creating phrases overlooked in 
writing. You learn to phrase by phrasing, 
just as you learn to skate by skating. 


Advanced Pbrasing 


In this lesson and also Lesson Nineteen, 
which is really a continuation of Lesson 
Eleven, you are given many suggestions for 
advanced phrasing. The outlines given are 
merely suggestions, and you are to form your 
own phrases along similar lines. Give par- 
ticular attention to the phrases in common use 
and learn them thoroughly, making a list for 
future reference and review. 


Lesson Twelve 


‘ee principles in paragraphs 89 to 93, and 
also 96 and 97, are easy to understand, 
and can be mastered in a very short time if 
given serious attention. Under Principle 96 
do not omit the final ¢ or d if the past tense 
of a verb is to be expressed—passed, pressed, 
paused, fixed, defaced, etc. The # or d in such 
cases is the sign of the past tense, not a part 
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in previous mumbers o 
30) we have presente d 
commonest words, arranged alphabeticall 


of easy reference. In the present series, 


the list 
Studies 


ago 
aid 
air 
attack 
came 
can't 
cream 
day 
eight 
enemy 
get 
had 
head 
hear 
her 
here 
him 
laid 
late 
made 
main 
make 
married 
may 
nie 
mean 
meat 
meet 
middle 
milk 
mill 
need 
rale 
read 
ready 
red 
take 
taken 
tea 


train 
add 
arraign 
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A Basic Shorthand Vocabulary 


the “Gre 


go Writer” (Vols, 29 and 


the shorthond forms for the 1,000 


"which ‘io, based on 


1,000 commonest words in Volume 4, “Harvard 


Education,” 


Lesson Ome 


f 
| 


\ 


+ 


array 
clean 
crate 
creed 
dark 
dead 
deed 
deem 
drama 
dread 
dreary 
dr ill 
drag 
eager 
eat 
gain 
greedy 
hat 
hatred 
heed 
hill 
kick 
lady 
lake 
lead 
league 
led 
limb 
limit 
marked 
nail 
naked 
rack 
rainy 
ran 
realm 
rear 
ticket 
treat 
tree 
trick 


wreck 


additions have been made 
the list of 4,000 words compiled by the New 
State Education Department as a 


test for 


ork 


literacy. 


able 
afraid 
age 
back 
bear 
became 
began 
black 
bread 
break 
chief 
deep 
driven 
cach 
even 
fail 
fair 
fear 
feel 
feet 
fell 
felt 
fifty 
fish 
free 
fresh 
half 
happy 
heavy 
help 
if 
labor 
leave 
let 


Arranged According to Lessons 


[Reprinted by request from the American 


Lesson Two 


FX 


ed 


fo 
jo 


Ces 


(\ 
, 


Nit Sf Kant Qe EES BRRRNS Ys a 


r 


\\'\o 


PP ASX 


( 


eC 
v 


affair 392 
appeal < 


avail O< 


allege Q ° i 
achieve y, 


baby ly 
brain 

brief G 
brave 

cash P 
chain » 
cheap la 
dash 4 
deaf / f 
edge / 
flat Co 
fill od 
gem 


grave - 

jail 4 
match $f" 
neighbor 
navy sf 
page 
pen 
pledge 


> A 
rage 


reach S 


reached 
relief Z a S 
shade f~ 


sh 
call ~ 


she J 
shame <f 

shift Z 
shriek Le 
trip a - 
valid c 2 a 
vary od 2 
vacate oy 


wrap a 


Lesson 
abroad Ce¢ 
alone Q_« 
bore vA 
bought 6 


broken C. 

brought Ce 
caught 

coal e 

draw “ 


At 


drawn 

fou r , = 
fellow *o2 
grown =. l« 
home = 


honor —— 


hope a 


job y 

kept (> 
c 

know ~ 


known —__ 


law — 

ioan —_— 

low ‘ x 

motor —~ 

no —wv 

non __ 

nor —2 

note —2” 

off v4 

oh e 

on — 

or ce 

ought ~ : 

omumn c— : 
a ; 

road w<~ : 

show Z 

shown "2 

talk ~ 

taught 

victory Aw 

whole <— 

wrote <<” 
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of the Most Common Words 


in the Gregg Shorthand Manual 


horthand Teacher, February, 


« 
<_ 


a 
CG 


v4 


“ 


away 
blue 
cut 

do 
equip 
food 
foot 
greater 
knew 
looked 
moved 
none 


to 


yet 
await 
awake 
awoke 
boom 
cf ude 
ook 
cool 
crooked 
dull 
doom 
equity 
fleod 


fruit 


1926) 


Lesson Four 


gloomy 
hallway 
hush 
luck 
lure 
noon 
pull 
quick 
quit 
queer 
rut 
rough 
route 
roadway 
rub 
shrewd 
shrug 
shoot 
shoe 
shook 
shut 
tough 
wash 
wear 
weave 
wagon 
wed 
wall 
walk 
wake 
wage 
watch 
weep 
wicked 
wool 

s idow 
weary 
worked 
whim 
yellow 
yon 


yell 


The words ore arranged according to the lessons im the 


Gregg Short 
from the list of the 1,000 


Manual. The 


words im éalics ore 
ommonest words ond are 


given for the most part in the first column. Those 


words 
Department as a literacy test. Th 
group will be treated as a unit in the N 


\ > 


ae) 


~~ Vy rs 


a 


yiNn 


\ 


< 


aa 


in Roman type ore from 


the list of 4,000 


the New York State Education 


The wordsigns of each 
Nien 2 


€550N. 


Lesson Five 


action =) 
affairs ole 
as o 
attacks g7? 
busy S 
case “oO 
city a 
county ~~ 
class 

days 

does 

early 

earth 

easily 

easy 

face 

feeling 

getting 

gets 

has 

history 

horse 

its, it’s 

knows 

laws 

less 

loss 

makes 

means 

meeting te 
miss " f? 
fos 
nceds 7 


only clo 


nations 


ass ? 
jassed iA 
peace r 4 
pace —— 
placed Ga 


i oS 


? 


police 


press 


safe 
said 


sat 


say 

section a? 
see 2 
scemng fA 
seem oo 
seems oT 


seen fa 


a7 
set el 
seven Z 
shells 

showing 

since 

sit 

sitting 

six 

$0 

steal, steel »Y > 
step 
story 

suit 

taking 

task 

these 

thick 

though 

thought 

throw 

thus 

training 

trains 

us 

vessels 

ways 

whose 
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of the root word, and cannot be spared in 
reading the outline, as it can be in past, last, 
rest, etc. 

Principles 94-a-b-c and Principle 88 require 
careful attention. The best way to fix these 
principles in mind is to write a series of words 
illustrating each from “Word and Sentence 
Drills.” 

Remember the trio—advise, advance, and 
admire—in which the initial vowel is omitted 
as well as the d before m and v. 

Remember that the ¢ is retained in “de” 
before & and g; also the ¢ is retained in “re” 
before all the first lesson consonant strokes. 
Such joinings would be illegible without the e. 


Key-Words Help Remember Rules for Omission 


There are twelve rules for the omission of 
vowels and consonants. Keep in mind two or 
three key-words for each and you will be sur- 
prised what a help they will be in the applica- 
tion of these principles. 


A Little Memory Exercise 


ERE is a little memory exercise for those 

of you who have already completed the 
Manual. On an exercise like this where do 
you stand? 

1. Write the outlines for 35 of the 54 states 
and territories, Page 140. 

2. Write the outlines for 35 of the 54 prin- 
cipal cities, Page 141. 

3. Write 50 of the 112 outlines for the ab- 
breviating principle, Page 65. 

4. Write 25 of the 34 outlines on the prefixal 
abbreviations, Page 94. 

5. Write outlines illustrating 25 modified 
word forms used in phrasing, Lessons 11 
and 19. 

6. Write outlines illustrating 15 of the 17 
disjoined prefixes, Lesson 15. 

7. Write outlines illustrating 20 of the 29 
joined suffixes, Lesson 16. 

8. Write outlines illustrating 15 of the 24 
disjoined suffixes, Lessons 17 and 18. 

9. Write outlines illustrating each of the 10 
blends, Lesson 7. 

10. Write 75 of the 213 outlines given in the 
Vocabulary, Lesson 20. 

11. Illustrate in shorthand 10 expressions that 
may be represented by the character for s. 

12. Illustrate in shorthand 6 expressions that 
may be represented by the character for n. 

13. Illustrate in shorthand 6 expressions that 
may be represented by the o-hook. 

14. Illustrate in shorthand 6 expressions that 
may be represented by the oo-hook. 

15. Write 20 of the 36 outlines illustrating the 
principle of intersection. 

16. Write the 9 outlines in which the reverse 
circle may be used to express /. 
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17. Write the subject of each lesson in the 
Manual from Lessons 3 to 18, inclusive. 

18. What Twelfth Lesson principle is illus- 
trated by each of the following: stop, 
begun, clutch, speedy, folder, advise, scarce, 
formation, ground, profess, insist, package? 


y~ 
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HERE and, THERE 
| in the Office Equipment Field 


News gleaned about all that which 


oes in the modern office and a word now 


and then of the men who are building and selling modern office equipment 


See 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 





E accompanying photo- 
[ graph shows how people _— 
attending the Business 
Show in Madison Square 
Garden were apprised of 
the speed at which 
the demonstrators of 
the Underwood Type- 
writer were writing. 
The figures changed 
with every ten | 
strokes. The clock 
ticked off the sec- 
onds, minute after 
minute, and the audi- 
ence could and did 
watch with breath- 
less interest until the ‘* 
clock registered the min- 
ute—but more of them kept 
their eyes on the flying fingers 
of the operator with a swift 


glimpse at the mounting numbers. — 

Photo —Oourtesy “Office Appliances” 
an expert demonstration, Miss Irma Wright Demonstrating 
Note Speed and Time Recorder: 


If you have ever witnessed 


you know what a thrill 
you get from watching oper- 
ators like Miss Wright at work, and the auto- 
matic recording machines make you appreciate 
all the better the remarkable performance. 


a 


HE White City, London, will house the 

Business Efficiency Exhibition this year 
which is organized by the Office Appliances 
Trades Association. According to reports, the 
White City will have ample space to take care 
of the increase in the number of exhibitors. 


ad 


WHILE ago we mentioned a Secretary 

clock, and ever since we have been 
deluged with requests for the name and address 
of the makers. Now here’s another device, 
“Thompson’s New Time File,” which brings 
forth memoranda at a certain time. It is 
adapted to a great variety of follow-up work, 


and is especially needful in the 
office of the executive who finds 

» the details of his work a 
burden to his memory. The 
“reminder” cards may be 

filed to appear on any 
predetermined date 

within a month, and 

the machine is oper- 

ated daily by turn- 

ing the little crank 

once around, this 

bringing to hand all 

reminder cards filed 

to appear on that 

date. The machine 

occupies but little 


- A space, measuring only 
- 7% inches in diameter, 
y and the reminder cards are 
’ 2 inches by 3 inches in size. 
The manufacturers are not going 


—_— to let us get by any longer on 


the excuse that “we forgot.” 
Wonder what other device 
we shall hear about next to 
prevent serious results aris- 
ing from a poor memory? In this “machine 
age” we live in somebody is constantly thinking 
up things to make work easier and life more 
pleasant! Simple devices, so many of them— 
little things we can’t understand why we 
didn’t think of ourselves—but how indispen- 
sable they become to us when once we have 
started using them! 


~ 


Wirt is a “rebuilt” typewriter? What 
is an “overhauled” typewriter? These 
questions have been puzzling the trade for 
many years. So it is a source of satisfaction 
that agreement upon them has been reached. 
To be classed as “rebuilt” the machine must 
have been dismantled, cleaned, completely re- 
finished, with new transfers; completely re- 
nickeled and assembled, with all imperfect type 
and defective working parts replaced with 
perfect type and perfect working parts; and 
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then carefully adjusted and brought to the 
highest standard of rebuilding. 

The “overhauled,” must be refinished, with 
nickel and japan where needed; and reas- 
sembled, with all imperfect parts replaced and 
carefully adjusted. 


wy 


E have been asked many times what is 
the best way to keep letterheads, car- 
bons, envelopes, etc., in the stenographer’s desk. 
The cut alongside shows the 
kind of stationery tray used by 
thousands of stenographers—and 
we think it pretty good. This 
tray measures 3 11/16 inches 
high, 9% inches wide, and 21 
inches long, fitting handily into 
the upper drawer of your desk. 
Pens, pencils, paper clips, 
and erasers, also can be kept 
in orderly manner by the use 
of the Penpencilcliperaser Tray 
in the center drawer of the A 
desk. (See lower illustration.) 
Measures 1% inches high, 
8% inches wide, 20 inches 
long. Rounding bottoms in 
the compartments make re- 
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their spelling and writing exercises on portable 
typewriters. According to the New York 
Tribune of December 11, eighty machines have 
been installed in the school. 

Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, principal, said that 
the children have taken readily to the idea. 
They seem to learn to spell more quickly by 
using a typewriter than if left with pencil and 


per. 

With no definite procedure to follow, each 
teacher is free to conduct her own experiments 
with the children. It is up to her to determine 
whether the machines are of 
definite assistance to the pupils. 
The findings of the teachers will 
be summed up after an adequate 
time has elapsed to determine 
the value of typewriters as 
teaching accessories. 


~ 


E suppose that every 
reader of this department 

is a typewriter operator and 
will therefore be interested to 
know something of the volume 
of business done in this line. 
The United States Department 
of Commerce has given out 


moval of clips and pins an Penpencileliperaser Tray some interesting figures col- 
easy matter. You'll like it! lected at the biennial census 

Both are substantially made of manufacturers taken in 
of wood, finished natural color, and are 1928. The report on typewriters and sup- 


among the many products of the Weis Manu- 
facturing Company, of Monroe, Michigan. 


~ 


AVE you any old bicycle tubes? A new 

use has been found for them. In London 
a firm which duplicates about 150,000 copies 
a week utilizes these tubes on their rotary 
duplicators, and it gives them a fortnight’s 
use, they claim. “This economical idea costs 
only a few shillings and saves the purchase of 
an extra five rollers in three months.” 


~ 


HE way that typewriter companies are 

moving about in and out of New York 
City reminds us of Finnigan with his “Off 
agin, on agin, gone agin, Finnigan.” Announce- 
ment is now made that all of the administrative 
departments of the L. C. Smith and Corona 
Typewriters, Incorporated, will be in the new 
New York Life Building, which is on the site 
of the old Madison Square Garden, New York. 


~~ 


S a result of a pedagogical experiment, the 
first-grade pupils of the Horace Mann 
elementary school at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, are picking out 


plies shows 555,021 new standard typewriters 
built, valued at $31,770,405; other new type- 
writers (portable and bookkeeping-billing), 
to the value of $18,616,352; and rebuilt type- 
writers, $1,555,162. There was $7,518,059 
worth of carbon paper made, and ribbons 
valued at $5,296,625. Typewriter parts were 
sold, too, $4,355,389 worth of them. All this 
making a total of $69,111,992, an increase of 
9.6 per cent as compared with the year 1925, 
the last preceding census year. How many 
young people do you suppose earned their 
bread and butter, and “cake” too, it may be, 
with that very equipment? 


~ 


HE expedition of Commander Richard E. 

Byrd has been the cause of much adver- 
tising. Whatever product he carried has not 
only been announced in news items in the 
daily papers, but large advertisements were 
displayed stating that such and such a product 
is being used by Commander Byrd. Among 
other things we learn that 20,000 pounds of 
business office equipment “will be unloaded 
and installed in the little portable house to be 
erected amid the ice floes where Commander 
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Report of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ 


Federation Convention 


Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan 
December 27-29, 1928 
New Officers 


Parsipent: 


J. L. Holtsclaw, Supervising Principal of Commercial Education, and Principal, High Schoo! of 
Commerce 


, Detroit, Michigan 


Fiast Vice-Presipent: Paul Moser, 
Seconp Vice-Passipent: 
SECRETARY: 


TREASURER: 


President, Moser School, Chicago, Illinois 

Mrs. J. F. Fish, Northwestern Business College, Chicago, Illinois 

C. M. Yoder, Director of Commercial Education, State Teachers’ College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Chas. A. Faust, 1024 N. Robey Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Executive Committee 
J. L. Holtsclaw, Supervising Principal of Commercial Education, and Principal, High School of Commerce, 
Detroit, Michigan 
C. T. Smith, President, Kansas City Business College, Kansas City, Missouri 
Ivan E. Chapman, Principal, Western High School, Detroit, Michigan 
H. M. Owen, President, Brown’s Business College, Decatur, Illinois 


Place of next Meeting, Chicago 


National Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion held in the Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Michigan, December 27, 28, and 29, 1928, 
proved to be one of the most successful con- 
ventions the Federation has ever held. From 
the standpoints of membership and attendance 


se thirty-first annual convention of the 


it was the largest. All previous records were 
broken. A total of 882 members were en- 
rolled, of whom 546 were in attendance. 


Program 


The officers of the Federation and of the 
departments and round tables, together with 
the local committee, arranged some of the 
strongest programs of social and educational 
content that have ever been prepared for the 
Federation. The general program included 
addresses by prominent business and profes- 
sional men. 

The session rooms were crowded at each 
meeting. The department and round table 
programs were particularly full of thought- 
provoking problems which created lively dis- 
cussion among the members. 


Tours 


The social events and tours planned by the 
local committee were indeed interesting in 
character and highly entertaining. (The trip 
to Canada proved particularly interesting to 


certain members of the Federation.) Tours 
were made to the Ford plant and airport, the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, the 
General Motors plant and office, the Detroit 
News, The Fisher Building, and other places 
which individuals and groups visited. 


Jeint Meetings 


In connection with the Federation very in- 
teresting programs were presented by several 
associated organizations. The National Asso- 
ciation of Accredited Commercial Schools held 
its annual meeting the day preceding the con- 
vention. At this meeting members of the 
Association from all over the United States 
were present. The meeting was full of vital 
business and professional interest. The annual 
dinner of the Association was held on Thursday 
evening. 

The Michigan Business Schools Associa- 
tion also held a meeting in conjunction with 
the Federation convention. This association 
is to be congratulated upon its fine work in 
raising the standards of business schools in 
Michigan. No doubt other states will soon 
follow its example. 


Exhibits 


Again the exhibitors proved their loyal sup- 
port to the Federation. The booths were well 
arranged and displayed the latest in equipment, 
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supplies, and textbooks for commercial work. 
They each offered a very fine souvenir, which 
was awarded at the annual banquet. If you did 
not visit the several booths you failed to avail 
yourself of the opportunity of securing a real 
liberal education in the way of first-hand knowl- 
edge of the newest materials devised to aid in 
teaching commercial work. 


Banquet and Dance 


The crowning feature of 
the entire convention was 
the annual banquet, fol- 
lowed by the dance pro- 
gram. At this event the 
speaker of the evening, 
Mr. James Schermerhorn, 
writer and lecturer, proved 
equal to the occasion, and 
all of the members present 
were royally entertained by 
the address. Following the 
address the 100% certifi- 
cates were awarded. Over 
fifty schools reported 100% 
membership and received 
honor certificates. The 
awarding of the prizes of- 
fered by the exhibitors cre- 
ated considerable interest 
and anxiety. Not all of the 
451 banqueteers received 
prizes, but the pleasure of anticipation, while 
not of a lasting nature, was enjoyed by all. 
Only some 25 members had the pleasure of 
realization in connection with these awards. 


A New Geal 


The Detroit convention will long be re- 
membered by those who were privileged to 
attend the sessions as one of the finest and 
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most profitable in the history of the Federa- 
tion. The members who were not able to 
attend may have the assurance that they are 
affiliated with a very live organization and may 
justly be proud of their membership. The 
Federation is a great professional organization, 
made up of the most active commercial 
teachers in the country, 
and membership in it 
proves a mutual benefit to 
the profession in general 
and to the members in par- 
ticular. It is hoped that 
there may be a thousand 
members by the close of the 
year, and that the Federa- 
tion may have a continuous 
growth in numbers and 
helpfulness. Make your 
plans now to attend the 
next annual convention— 
not merely read the report! 


Te Chicage Again in 1929 


The executive committee 
received invitations from 
many cities to entertain the 
1929 annual convention. 
After carefully considering 
all invitations the com- 
mittee decided to hold the 
1929 convention in Chicago, 
provided satisfactory local arrangements can 
be made, otherwise the convention will be held 
in Milwaukee. The exact dates were not fixed, 
but the meeting will be held as usual the last 
week in December. The new officers and com- 
mittees are planning to make the 1929 con- 
vention even larger and more successful than 
the 1928 meeting. Besides the general Federa- 
tion officers, the following also were elected: 


New Officers for Departments and Round Tables 
Publie Schools Department Shorthand and Typewriting Round Table 
Crarrman: William L. Moore, Principal, Longwood Cuaramax: N. B. Curtis, University of Iowa, Iowa 
Commerce High School, Cleveland, Ohio City, Iowa 


Vice-Cuareman: Miss Elizabeth Smellage, Bryant 
Street High School, Dallas, Texas 

Miss Esther Debra, Ball Teachers’ Col- 

lege, Muncie, Indiana 


Privates Schools Department 
Cuaramax: J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Vies-Cuarzman: F. C. Williams, President, Ash- 
tabula Business College, Ashtabula, Ohio 
Secerrany: Miss Anna G. Durbin, Brown's Business 
College, Decatur, Ilinois 


Business Round Table 


Cuarrman: George L. Pearsall, Waite High School, 
Toledo, Ohio 

Vice-Cuareman: A. E. Cook, High School, Lake 
wood, Ohio 


Secaztrany: Miss Ricka Beuthin, The Business In- 


stitute, Saginaw, Michigan 
(See The American Shorthand Teacher for March for more complete report.) 


Vice-Cuareman: W. C. Maxwell, Head, Commer- 
cial Department, Champaign High School, Cham- 
P paign, Illinois 
ecreTary: Miss Ruby Stone, H M q 
~ igh School, Monroe 


Collage Instructors’ Round Table 


Cuarmmman: Dr. Paul S. Lomax, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, New York, New York 

Vice-Cuarmmmanx: Dr. E. G. Blackstone, School of 
Education, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Secretany: Miss Minnie B. James, Colorado State 
Teachers’ College, Greeley, Colorado 


Penmanship Round Table 


Cuamman: M. E. Tennis, Illinois Business College, 
P Chicago, Illinois 
ecretary: R. R. Reed, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 
Michigan 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


100 Per Cent Subscription Clubs—Season 1928-29 


Alda Belle Kelsey, Union High 
School, Napa 


Canada 


A. Beechey, St. Jerome's Col- 
lege, Kitchener 


Connecticut 


Florida 


Beulah Dalton, Landon High 
School, South Jacksonville 


Heweii 


Beecher Brown, McKin- 


Flora 
ley High School, Honolulu 


Irma Botsford, McKinley High 
School, Honolulu 

Sister Marie Eugenie and 
Sister Jeanne Yvonne, Sa- 
cred Hearts Academy, Hono- 
lulu 


Idabe 


Montazella Pringle, High 
School, NezPerce 


ILlinoss 


Zerny M. Jackson, Community 
High School, Atlanta 

Sister M. Confirma, Madonna 
High Schol, Aurora 

Sister M. Sylvia, School Sis 
ters de Notre Dame, Breese 

Sister Stanislaus, Resurrection 
Academy, Norwood Park, 


go 
Sister M. Pius, Holy Family 


Charles Diehr, Township High 
School, Genoa 
Sister Mary Lioba, St. Francis 
Academy, Joliet 
L. M. Crawford, Township 
Libertyville 


Lockport 
Sister M. Josella, Notre Dame 
Academy, Quincy 
Mrs. L. Burgoon, Senior High 
1, Rockford 


Theresa M. Haack, High 
School, Springfield 

Sarah J. Fisher, High Sehool, 
Urbana 


Indiana 


Rose Mary Dodt, High School, 
Bedford 

Ruth A. Alwood, High School, 
Huntington 

Sister Francesca Marie, Sa- 
cred Heart High School, 
indianapolis 

Stella Gilllatt, 
Jonesboro 

Verna Webking, Jefferson 
High School, Lafayette 

R. Galeda Riggs, High 
School, Linton 

Harriet Dillion, New Castle 
Business College, New 
Castle 


High School, 


Laelia B. McKee, Garfield 
High School, Terre Haute 

Margaret Mayrose, High 
School, Worthington 


lowe 


Bettie A. Morgan, High 
School, Bedford 
Sara Romes, High School, 


Le Mars 
Carisan, High 
Sheldon 


Phoebe G. 
School, 

Gertrude Test, High School, 

Spencer 


Kansas 


Mrs. Iona Alair, Rural High 
School, Chautauqua 

Sister Joan Marie, Catholic 
High School, Kansas City 

B. Bargen, Rural High 
School, Oxford 


Louisiana 


(Continued om page 330) 
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EDITORIAL VIEWS 











More Helps and Hints 


speech, let us consider other helps and 

hints that may aid you in securing 
one of the important stenographic posts avail- 
able in your city or wherever you plan to 
start your business career. 


Helps and Hints No. 4 


LL sree aside our February figure of 


Observance of many winners and many 
losers leads us to urge the early acquirement 
of stenographic habits. Be a stenographer in 
your thoughts and actions from the first day 
you enter the theory class. After you have 
mastered Lesson One, you are a stenographer 
—with a limited vocabulary, to be sure, but a 
stenographer, nevertheless. Take dictation, 
therefore, in a businesslike manner, and 
transcribe it. If business letters are dictated, 
transcribe them on real letterheads, make car- 
bon copies, and direct envelopes—just as a 
stenographer would be required to do. Repeat 
the dictation and transcription of the same 
material until you can write it at the rate 
of from fifty, to sixty words a minute and 
transcribe it with one hundred per cent ac- 
curacy. Business requires one hundred per 
cent accuracy, so you, too, should require it 
of yourself now and always. 

If you will attack each day’s lesson as a 
stenographer on salary attacks the daily as- 
signment, you will soon find yourself at the 
head of your class with a record of accom- 
plishment that will enable your teacher to 
recommend you for the best stenographic 
position available upon graduation. 


Helps and Hints No. 5 


It is important that you have confidence in 
your ability to write readable shorthand. The 
rapidity of your progress depends to a large 
extent upon whether or not you look forward 
to frequent dictation that pushes your hand 
to its maximum speed with the joyful antici- 
pation of succeeding. This anticipation comes 
mainly from past successes. 

Many students after preparing a home as- 


signment that consists of the study of a page 
or two of engraved shorthand, say from 
Graded Readings, are unable to write the as- 
signment when the teacher dictates it the next 
day at a moderate rate of speed. They are 
at a loss to know wherein their study was at 
fault. They were able to read the shorthand 
plates with ease. Most of the new words, 
however, were ascertained from the sense of 
the context. Their translation required no 
activity of the brain in the application of 
theory principles. The ease of reading misled 
the students, and they neglected to complete 
the preparation of the other half of this as- 
signment—by far the harder and more im- 
portant half. They should have made a type- 
written or longhand transcript of each page 
of notes and had someone dictate and re- 
dictate the material to them at a speed that 
they were able to take comfortably. 

The purpose of this home dictation is not 
primarily to develop speed; its purpose is to 
check up on the accuracy of the outlines of 
the new words that were read so easily from 
the plate. You do not receive any help from 
the context when you write them from dic- 
tation. You have to apply instantly your 
knowledge of the theory, and in the applica- 
tion or attempted application of the theory 
while taking dictation you become aware of 
your weaknesses and your strength, and are 
able to review that portion of the principles 
that you find needs strengthening. In ali your 
study assignments, therefore, complete the 
learning process by writing from dictation 
all that you have read, and by reading back 
all that you have written. 


Helps and Hints No. 6 


Shorthand is used because it is a time 
saver. You are going to be employed to save 
somebody’s time. The more time you can 
save him, the more money he is likely to pay 
you. 

There are other ways of saving time than 
by the writing of shorthand. You should 
realize the importance of saving your em- 
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ployer’s time in these other ways. Promotion 
often comes to a stenographer for some 
efficiency suggestion that has nothing to do 
with shorthand, or for some administrative 
talent used at a critical moment when initia- 
tive was needed. Your education, therefore, 
should be broad and thorough. If your 
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course permits, continue with secretarial 
training after you complete shorthand. Se- 
cure a knowledge of the elements of book- 
keeping. Learn how to write a businesslike 
letter that reflects your personality. Keep 
posted on the affairs of the day. In other 
words, consider stenography as a profession. 


Business Correspondence 
Letters te Consumers 


(From Gardner's “Constructive Dictation,” pages 184 and 169, letters 30 and 7) 
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ART ands CREDENTIALS 
© DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 
16 W. 47 St., New York 


Come On, Everybody! 


March! 


March! March! 


The contest’s closing 


Come on, Greggites, write to win! 

When you've done the best you can 

Heights of artistry to span, 

Choose the copy you like best and send m : 


imagination like the Annual O. G. A. 

Contest, can you? In fancy I see thousands 
of Greggites from all over the world bending 
low over the handlebars of the wheel of Prog- 
ress, peddling smoothly, steadily, swiftly, and 
surely toward the goal of shorthand writing 
proficiency, eventually to come to the wide- 
open gate of the O. G. A., with its blazing 
legend “Welcome Greggites into the fellowship 
of the Order of Gregg Artists.” Come one, 
come all, and be assured of a hearty and 
enthusiastic greeting ! 

The contest is still open, will remain open 
until the evening of March 15. What takes 
place then will be disclosed in the June issue 
of the Gregg Writer, when I hope your name 
and that of your school, your teacher, and 
your fellow-students will be emblazoned on 
the Roll of Honor for 1928-29! 


I CAN think of nothing that fires one’s 


All Eligible bus First-Prige Winners and 


Teachers 


A teacher recently wrote us “We cannot 
enter the Annual O. G. A. Contest this year, 
because some of the pupils have the O. G. A. 
Certificate. We are very sorry about this 
because we found the contest very stimulating 
and helpful last year.” 

As explained in the December Gregg Writer 
ALL writers of Gregg Shorthand, with the 
exception of teachers and first-prize winners 
in previous contests, are eligible to take part in 
the O. G. A. Contest, regardless of whether 
or not they hold a membership certificate or 
a certificate of Superior Merit. We should 
be very sorry indeed if teachers withheld from 
the contest the papers of any of their students 


who have already received certificates, because 
these students are eligible for the individual 
prizes and Honorable Mention, and will help 
to swell the number of Honorable Mentions 
in the school club. Don't forget—only the few 
first-prize winners are barred—aill other stu- 
dents are eligible for the O. G. A. Contest, 
and a hundred per cent submission of your 
classes is important to the success of your club 
in winning diplomas, banners, or the trophy. 


Get Your Copy In! 


The world loves a leader—honors and re- 
veres him. Get started on the O. G. A. Contest 
copy, if you have not already done so, and 
be a leader! 

If you have been studying and practising 
faithfully the penmanship lessons given here, 
you will enjoy writing the Contest Copy and 
will be gratified with the result as you see 
the specimen nearing its completion. Use your 
microscopic eye during this period—be critical 
of your writing. Perfection of skill is a worthy 
target to aim at—and hit at least part of the 
time. 


Cretaceze Your Own Notes Severely 


Pause frequently in your practice and ex 
amine what you have done, circle faulty out 
lines, and concentrate on the correction of them 
until you can write not less than three good 
ones consecutively. Strive for fluency of ex- 
ecution, correctness of form, and uniform slant 
and spacing. 

This exhortation to scrutinize your writing 
at frequent intervals may seem to be unwar 
ranted, particularly if you have already ac- 
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quired a good writing style, and you may 
wish to sit in judgment on me even as the 
clerk of a certain parish sat in judgment on 
his Scotch minister. For some time he had 
been rebellious at what he considered the gross 
exaggerations of the preacher, and one Sunday 
morning made up his mind to tell him so. 

“Parson,” said he, “I know this isn’t quite 
proper, but all the same I'd like to tell you 
that some of the things you say in the pulpit 
are, well, a little bit exaggerated. Take that 
part about Jonah swallowing the big whale 
and all the little ones. That isn’t so. Now, 
don’t you think you could get your ideas across 
and not stretch the facts so much?” 

“All right,” replied the minister, “Ye can 
sit down front this morning and when I say 
something that appears to ye to be exaggerated 
just give a low whistle.” 

In the course of the sermon, the preacher 
said, “In those days there were snakes fifty 
feet long.” 

The clerk gave a low whistle. 

“I should have said,” corrected the preacher, 
“thirty feet long.” 

Again the clerk whistled. 

“Upon consulting Thompson’s Concordance,” 
amended the minister in some confusion, “I 
see the length is twenty feet long.” 

Again a whistle, whereupon the minister 
leaned over the pulpit and said, “Ye can whistle 
as much as ye like, MacPherson, but I'll na 
tak anither foot off for anybody.” 

Well, like that Scotch minister, I shall not 
retract one word of what I have said to you 
about the wisdom of criticizing your own 
writing severely, because I know that it is 
only by careful pruning that you can hope to 
gather the golden fruit of the O. G. A. Contest 
harvest. 


Look to Your Tools 


As much as fifty per cent of the success 
of a shorthand specimen may be due to the 
kind of materials used, ridiculous though that 
may sound! In the first place, smooth, white, 
good quality paper should be used, preferably 
ruled; also good quality ink (black or purple, 
preferably, because that reproduces and en- 
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graves better than blue), or a medium soft 
lead pencil well sharpened. Every year a 
certain number of papers must be rejected 
because of failure to use a well-sharpened 
pencil. Notes that are heavy and thick are 
not artistic, and the writer who submits such 
a specimen does not need us to tell him that 
he cannot qualify for Honorable Mention or 
a prize. 

Some writers interpret our suggestion that 
India ink be used, to mean the use of black 
drawing ink, and there again they handicap 
themselves. Drawing ink is too thick and is 
not, therefore, suitable for writing purposes. 
Higgins’ Black Eternal Ink, if diluted with 
a drop or two of alcohol, is satisfactory, and 
flows freely from the nibs of a steel pen, but 
my own unsuccessful attempt to use it in a 
fountain pen compels me to advise that a steel 
pen only be used with it. 

Another point that I wish to emphasize, and 
which I have made before, is that after every 
contest we can count hundreds of papers which 
might have ranked higher had ruled paper 
been used. It requires a very adept shorthand 
writer to use unruled paper successfully. I 
doubt if many of the professionals can keep 
their lines straight and uniform on unruled 
paper! It is not necessary to have specially 
ruled paper for the contest, as one teacher 
suggests—any good quality penmanship paper 
is satisactory. Palmer Method penmanship 
paper or, if good quality notebooks are used, 
a sheet taken from the student’s notebook will 
do very nicely. 


Avoid Erasures 


Let me caution you against excessive erasing. 
Erasing is an unsatisfactory expedient to re- 
sort to, and should not be indulged in except on 
very rare occasions. If a specimen otherwise 
is good and there is an outline that through 
a slip of the pen or for some other reason is 
not as good as you can write it, you are justi- 
fied in correcting it; but excessive erasing is 
charged against a specimen and I advise you 
not to indulge in it to any extent. And with 
this caution let us start practice on our last 
set of exercises. 


Penmanship Studies—No. 6 


(Concluding the series from the February issue) 


UR drills this month complete the series 
for this year. The indirect oval exercise 
written large and medium gives the motion 
used in writing the tem-dem blends. The same 
exercise written small gives the motion used 
in writing th, (See third line of Drill 54.) 


Note the difference in the lengths of these 
blends. Note, too, that they start with a slightly 
curved stroke written upward. These blends 
are simple and easy to write, and you should 
have no difficulty with them. Practise Drill 54 
for motion and size; then go on to Drill 55 
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Drill Fifty-Four 


OY) 


PYPFLDZECLALL EDO 


A 


4 aff 


o a 
Drill Fifty-Fiv 


oe a é 7 
sf wad 


4 Z 
ane ar 
_ y 
G_ o—/F sa it ” al 


The words in Drill 55 must be studied and 
practised carefully, until they can be written 
swiftly, fluently, and correctly. 


Drill Fifty-Six 
< < Me age eg 
CORIO) SS 


Gagan PS 


C eS 
i fat aaa fe ee J 


The direct oval exercise gives the motion 
used in writing the emt-end blends and the 
backward th in Drill 56. Differentiate clearly 
in the lengths. Join the circles at right angles 
and practise them until you acquire facility. 


Drill Fifty-Seven 
} 
ee tye 


9 
J ). Bae , 
“ J — 


—— oa . 4 


2 ) z 
> Por HY ws 
Ye ae co gh o 


The words in Drill 57 furnish a little review 
on the combinations just studied. 


Drill Fifty-Eight 


ES ae TTI Ts 
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Drill 58 is a comparison of relative lengths 
of blends as compared with the downward 
The illustration given here will show 
you what the comparative lengths of these 
characters should be. Note that while the 
blends are slightly longer than the downward 
characters, due to the direction of the stroke— 
the slant—they do not take up any more space 
in height. 


curves. 


Drill Fifty-Nine 
OCD 
OCD 
OQ. CROZIER! 
ya CP 4 ft, 


oY 2 ( 7 7? aa 
bua. ‘6 

Write the direct and indirect ovals, cut off 
the top of one and the bottom of the other, 
and you have the graceful egg-shaped char- 
acters called the jent-pend and def-tive blends 
shown in Drill 59. Note that these characters 
start with a curve, are rounded out at the bot- 
tom and top, and end with a curved stroke. 
Both sides are parallel. 

The indirect oval written very small gives 
the motion used in writing this in shorthand 
Such words as regent, defeat, and diffuse, re- 
quire the most practice, perhaps. Note that 
the shape and size of the blends must not 
change materially in any of these joinings. 


Drill Sixty 
ft? 6 <; 


71 


i — 


—f a 


In Drill 60 care should be taken not to write 
ses and xes too long. Do not exaggerate the 
form—the first s is almost, if not completely, 
lost in the preceding strokes in such words 
as let us, teases, etc. Uniform slant must be 
maintained throughout, except in the case of 
xes, when x takes an erratic dip to the right 


Drill Sixty-One 


Making straight lines is easy enough, but 
you must be careful not to “break the backs” 
of them. Write those in Drill 61 swiftly, 
lifting the pen while still in motion as you 
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finish the strokes, and you will have no dif- 
ficulty in making the characters straight. Main 
tain correct slant and proportion in lengths 


4s A / 
J A 
CIWS L vi ¢ C é o “ G i £f 7 
A— J r 
/ 4 cate P 4 
Mek Me Se 
— oO eee 
cee FF OO — 
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Drill Sixty-Twe 


eT A lak carat? am 


( 4 


“< A A q <— 
Sia OS ea 


Drill 62 is a review of the most important 
points that we have studied. As you write, 
keep in mind that proper curvature, slant, 
proportion, and size are necessary in the forma- 
tion of characters, and that they must be exe- 
cuted rapidly and smoothly. Your notes will 
show of themselves how much you have 
profited by this series of drills. 


Contest Closes March 15 


AST, but not least, here is the contest copy. 


Do not forget that your Contest specimen 


must be in our hands by the 15th of this month. Send it in plenty of time to reach us 


before the closing date. 
All power to you! 


On 











a man sitting on a bench. 


boards, rafters, sills, siding, and laths. 
cement, the sand and the mixer. 
been piled by the drayman. 
used in the construction of this building. 


1 COUUROURELL ULL OPEL CUPUMPOUPEEL SDPRPOUGET SUE 01 CULLAECPUELAATREE EDO EE ACLU TELAT ARETE 


O.G. A. CONTEST COPY 


Not long ago, I saw a picture that greatly interested me. 
He was surrounded by the building material necessary for 
the building of a beautiful home. At one side of him there was a great pile of lumber— : 
On the other side of the lot were the bags of 
Inside the curbing were the bricks, just as they had 
And there in the shed were all the tools necessary to be 


Just one thing was lacking; that was the knowledge of how to build the building. 


And be sure your paper bears your name, address, and school! 


It was the picture of ; 





A 


And there sat that dejected man on his work bench, totally ignorant of how to take 
advantage of his opportunity. He made me think of the American Indians who roamed 
over this country before the white man came. The greater part of this country was 
forest and prairie land. The trees were here, but the Indians did not know how to cut 











structed, but he must know how. 


them down or how to build them into homes, or anything else. 
Every man is surrounded by the raw material out of which success can be con- 


a 





he 
Monthly Credentials and Awards 


HE Credentials Booklet published by the 
Gregg Writer, to be had for the asking, 
provides complete information about the 
regular Certificates Prizes. and Medals 


awarded by the Credentials Department of 
the Gregg Writer on the regular tests each 
month. A brief summary follows here and on 
page 326 for the benefit of new readers: 


Shorthand Awards 


A Complete Theory Certificate is issued to every stu- 
dent who passes the 200-word test with a grade of 
90 per cent or more. There is a series of five tests 

available during each school year. 


A Membership Certificate in the Order of Gregg 
Artists is issued to every student who writes a 
satisfactory specimen of notes from one of the 
0. G. A. tests published monthly in the Gregg Writer 
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A Rough Draft Test 


(See poge gat) 


New York, NW. Y., 


March 14, 1929. 


An editorial ato t 


APrm~ yoy — 
there is et-thie-time @ bill)pending in gongres® 


n some respects the, bankruptcy pe, 
la ail 


There-te a question which does not seem to be 
lw, 
deteymined, but ome which, to my idea. ket ought to be #e*t 
the act itself. There is’-@ question. as to whether 


a bankrupt is freed from his obli ation uni leasy¥ which 
Some authori tes seem to Coo under 


has not expired’ 








ication,/that a man can not be discharged from installment 


I have run across authorities ale hold a lease oC / 
sacred obligation than any other debt. Oke way or 
One 














that you will a: this point to the attentiong of the 


<— 
c ittee, as I it is a matter which should recteve 


~ 


attention (Ly Comgyreeg) 
Very ane yours, 


Hon. Wo. 8S. Bennety, 
House of Rep., 


Wash. 


[ Material for March Senior O. A. T. Test, Part [1] 
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A beautiful gold O. G. A. Pin is awarded, in 
addition to the certificate, to the writer of every 
specimen showing a high degree of skill in execution. 


A Club Prize is awarded to the writer of the best 
specimen in a club of ten or more qualifying speci- 
mens, as follows: 


Bronze O. G. A. Pin: 10—19 qualifying specimens 

Silver O. G. A. Pin: 20—29 qualifying specimens 

Gold O. G. A. Pin: 30—39 qualifying specimens 

Emerald O. G. A. Pin: 40—49 qualifying speci- 
mens 

Pearl O. G. A. Pin: 50—59 qualifying specimens 

Wahl Fountain Pen: 60 or more qualifying speci- 
mens 


Certificate of Superior Merit Awarded to O. G. A. 
members who have acquired a professional style of 
writing. 


Transcription Awards 


Transcription Certificates are issued at 60, 80, and 
100 words a minute to students who make a grade 
of 95 per cent on the transcription tests mailed 
each month. 

A Club Prize of a 60-, 80-, or 100-word pin is awarded, 
in addition to the certificate, to the student making 
the best accuracy in a club of fifteen or more quali- 
fying specimens. 

(The transcription test material for the 60-, 
80-, and 100-word tests will be mailed each 
month to teachers whose names appear on our 
mailing list. There is no charge for this 
service, and any teacher desiring the tests has 
only to ask to have his name put on the list.) 


Gregg Expert Medals awarded as follows: 


Bronze Medal for the 125-words a minute test 
Silver Medal for the 150-words a minute test 
Gold Medal for the 175-words a minute test 

Diamond Medal for the 200-words a minute test 


(Special application must be made for this 
material.) 


Typewriting Awards 


A Junior Membership Certificate in the Order of 
Artistic Typists is issued to students who have 
completed the typewriter keyboard and can write 
artistically one of the short tests published in the 
Gregg Writer each month. 

A Senior Membership Certificate in the Order of 
Artistic Typists is issued to students who have 
acquired a speed of forty or more net words a 
minute, and who arrange correctly and attractively 
the article and piece of tabulation given as one 
of the monthly tests in the Gregg Writer. 

A Club Prize is awarded to the writer of the best 
specimen in a club of ten or more qualifying speci- 
mens, as follows: 

Bronze O. A. T. pin: 10—19 qualifying specimens 
Silver O. A. T. Pin: 20—29 qualifying specimens 
Gold O. A. T. Pin: 30—49 qualifying specimens 

Fountain Pen: 50 or more qualifying specimens 

A gold O. A. T. Pin is awarded, in addition to 
the certificate, to any typist submitting a highly 
artistic specimen of the test. 


Teachers are privileged and urged to take 
part in any or all of these activities, and 
earn the beautiful certificates for themselves. 
Gold emblem pins are awarded to all teachers 
qualifying for these certificates, and will be 
mailed with the certificates. 
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Men Who Helped Themselves 
By Jobn Blake 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to b a Member: Practise 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges- 
tions and criticisms and you may try 
again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion 
and execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, fifty 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit. 





TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional ergan- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all whe qualify as superier crafts 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membersiip in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accempanied by a signed 
statement that the candidate has attained 
this speed. 

Tests: The tests for both O.G.A. and 
O.A.T. membership appear in this depart- 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T. 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. A test is good only unfil 











the 25th of the month following publi- 
cation. 
Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 


must accompany each membership test. 
\ ~ 








0. G. A. 


See what a good specimen of 
shorthand you can make of this se- 
lection from “The Seven Lamps of 
Politics” by Glenn Frank, for your 
membership test this month. This 
copy must not be used for the 
O. G. A. Contest. The contest copy 
will be found on page 324. 


The new politics will be less political and 
more cultural. It will think of the culture 
of its citizens first and of the control of its 
citizens second, knowing that culture brings 
self-control. Its policy will be more educa- 
tion and less government. 

The new politics will not kill culture with 
the poison of official patronage, but will give 
a new impetus to the forces of culture by 
shifting the emphasis in government from 
the exploitation of the nation’s resources to 
the development of the nation’s citizens. 

When the politics of Power is superseded 
by the politics of culture, the quarrelsomeness 
that inspires our class conflicts and wars 
will become less and less. The old politics 
has specialized in the quest for material 
power. 

The new politics of culture will be essen- 
tially codperative rather than competitive. 


O. A. T. 


Junior Test 


Double-space this test, and sup- 
ply a suitable title. It was clipped 
sometime ago from the “Literary 
Digest.” Note this on your copy. 


That we are making a mistake by not 
doing our best to educate the left hand to 
an equality with the right is the opinion of 
“The Hospital,” which warmly commends the 
formation of a Society for the Promotion 
of Ambidexterity organized in London. 

That the left hand is indeed neglected and 
discouraged is a matter of common knowl- 
edge. A child at table who took his knife in 
his left hand and his fork in his right, or a 
child at school who took up his pen or pencil 
with his left hand, would be reproved by the 
— majority of both parents and teachers. 

result is that the left hands of the ma- 
jority of adults have grown up inastateof very 
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limited usefulness and of comparative weak- 
ness and awkwardness, while the motor centers 
supplying them are left partially developed. 
t this is a state of things purely artificial 
admits of easy proof from the experience of 
all those who have educated the left hand 
ee: and there can be no doubt 
t the consequently increased blood supply 
which is directed to the right motor centers of 
the brain has a beneficial effect the nutri- 
tion of that organ generally, tends to the 
promotion of intelligence as well as to the 
establishment of ambidexterity. 

The power of using the left hand has often 
been found valuable surgeons, and the 
attainment of this power has from remote times 
been recommended in many treatises. 


Senior Test 
Part I 


It is some time since you ar- 
ranged a poem as your copying test. 
You will enjoy typing this in verse 
form, we know, and tt may inspire 
some of you to decoration, though 
that is not necessary. 


ARE you “KEEPING STEP!” with the 
yor that’s YOU, In the soldierly game of 
ife? To your own true SELF, are you 
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staunch and TRUE, In the struggle and stress 
and strife? With shoulders back, are you 
DREAMED you'd be? Are you giving your 

you’ ving your 
WORK and the world your BEST Though 
the world doesn’t always SEE? : 

ARE you “KEEPING STEP!” with your 
STERLING self—The YOU that you 
KNOW you are? Are you “shooting square” 
oS mt And trailing your 
GUIDING STAR? Are you treading the 
“straight and narrow way,” Toward the 1 
of the “pastures fair’? Are you “KEEPING 
STEP!” on the path, TODAY ?—My friend, 
we are SEEIN there! 

WE vision a SMILE on your upturned face, 
And a LIGHT in your steadfast eyes; In our 
dreams, we picture “keepi — 
oo a comrade who eTICKS | RIES! 

ere seeing you marching with head erect, 
And with vigor and vim and “PEP!” In our 
HEARTS, we know as Life’s ELECT— 
And we see you as “KEEPING STEP!” 


(Italicized words should be underscored.) 


Part II 


Instead of the usual tabulation, 
this month, try your hand on an- 
other Rough Draft, for Part II. 
The copy is given on page 325. 


(These tests are good only until April 25, 1929.) 


Club Awards 
Final C. T. Prizes and Honorable Mentions 


: 


| 
| 


High Cleveland, 

Joseph Kempf, Grand Island 
Marion Ashby, Woodbury Col- Business College, Grand 
lege, Los , Call- Island, Nebraska 
fornia Winifred Stahly, Woodbury 
Elsie Doerge, West Commerce College, Los Angeles, Cali 
High Sehool, Cleveland, fornia 
Obto Anna Petrillo, West Commerce 
Alice MeManes, Central High High School, Cleveland, 
School, Duluth, Minnesota Ohio 
Isla Kilpatrick, Washington Elisabeth Archer, Springfield 
High School, Sioux Falls, High School, Springfield, 
South Dakota Tilinots 
Myrtle Kuehn, Moser College, 
Chi Tilinot Helen Robey, West Virginia 
Carol Dreger, Moser College, West Virginis 
Bn Jog - de High ss Kachler, Moser Col 
School, Nevada, Missouri -~ 
toe B. Toung, Mami Joes 7m Comal: [Woewr 
College, Dayton, Ohio Guat . 
ee Anne Sorensen, High School, 
mish Schock Chiesen, Teresa Gillen, The Gallagher 

go, 

Tilinets Sehool, Kankakee, Illinois 
B. Lesise Groff, California Opal Kelley, Woodbury Osi- 
College of Commeres, Leng lege, Les Angeles, Cali- 
Beseh, Califernis fornia 


| 
| 


Lillian Brawar, Moser College, 
Chicago, Mlinots 
Estelle Sieden, Central High 


3 
; 


School, Duluth, Minnesota Kloss (17.0, net, § errors) 
Mary G. Paul (86.6, net, 
3 errors), Katie Farney 

Honorable Mention (82.8, net, 5 errors) 
Vivian Larrabee, Convent of 
Woodbury College, Los An- the Good Shepherd, Spo- 
kane, Washington (14.4 

Cornell (101.5, met, 1 net, & errors) 
error), Balboa High School, Balboa, 
(14.5, net, 5 errors), Canal Zone—Jessie Banan 

Saunders (91.6, net, (88.5, net, 4 errors), 
mo errors), Janice Cameron (19.3, 
(172.6, net, 4 errors), net, § errors), 
Emma Reglin (16.0, net, Elsbeth Whaler (15.7, net, 
4 errors) 5 errors), Mildred Kocher 

The Gallagher School, Kanka- (73.9, net, & errors), 
kee, I[ltnois—Verna Blan- Minnie Brown (11.1, net, 
ton (70.0, met, 3 errors), & errors), Amelia Huteh- 
Mabel For (179.8, net, & ings (76.0, net, & errors), 
errors), Teresa Gillen Donald Jacques (16, net, 
(98.2, net, no errors) 3 errors) 

Nora Thoman, Thompson Bthel Fellows, Drake College 
School, York, Pennsylvania Plainfield, New Jersey 
(73.9, met, 4 errors) (70.3, net, 5 errors) 

Faye Kenney, A. & M. Col- W. T. Cunningham, Goldey 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma College, Wilmington, Dela 
74.8, net, 4 errors) ware (70, net, 3 errors) 

Estelle Smith, High GSehool, Sister M. Catharine de Ricci, 
West New York, New Jer- Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
sey (88.5, met, & exrers) (13.6, met, 8 errors) 
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John Hebert, Flathead County 
High School, Kalispell, 
Montana (70.1, net, 5 
errors) 

Marine Potter, High School, 
Nevada, Missouri (11.3, 
net, no errors) 

Anns Wallbaum, Brown's 
Business College, Jackson- 
ville, Illinois (16, net, 
4 errors) 

Detroit Commercial College, 
Detroit, Michigan—Edna 
Dykeman (88.9, net, 3 
errors), Albert Campbell 
$1.6, net, 3 errors), 
Justine Taylor (79.7, net, 
1 error), Estelie Mason 
(104.5, net, 3 errors), 
Dorothy Etsler (75.2, net, 
4 errors), Harriet Brackell 
74.3, net, 2 errors), Marie 
M. Smith (T0.3, net, 

1 error), Mary McElroy 
(100.6, net, no errors), 
Joseph Swiecskowski 
(102.8, net, 4 errors), 
Merle Chalkley (98.2, net, 
4 errors), Mabel Findlay 
(94.9, net, 4 errors), 
Bruce Squires (94.4, net, 
S errors), Edward H. 
Schomberg (93.8, net, 
no errors), Margaret Pahl 
(92.6, net, 2 errors), Re- 
becea C. Stungo (90.4, 
net, 3 errors), Walter E. 
Schemansky (90.3, net, 4 
errors), Virginia Stocker 
$9.5, net, 8 errors), Ray 
A. Moyer (88.1, net, 1 
error), Margaret H. Peul 
(88.8, net, 5 errors), 
Oscar Hajek (88.3, net, 

1 error), Buth Werling 
(81.6, net, 5S errors), Mary 
Galys (86.3, net, no errors), 
Ruth Singleton (85.9, net, 
3 errors), Jennie Abramo- 
vitch (85.5, net, 4 errors), 
Nellie Barron (85.5, net, 
4 errors), Charlotte Bieet 
(85.1, net, 4 errors), 
Helen Hall (85.1, net, 6 
errors), Marguerite 
Jeand’heur (84.8, net, 

no errors), Mary Abdoo 
(84.8, net, 4 errors), 
Caroline Yankus (84.8, net, 
2 errors), Anna Kaman 
(84.1, net, 5 errors), Mary 
L. Bates (84.3, net, 2 
errors), Grace Resner 
(81.8, net, 4 errors), 
Thyra Downs (81.8, net, 
1 error), BE. A. Milke 
(78.7, net, 1 error), Mary 
Downs (Tf.1, net, 3 er- 
rors), Elisabeth Zanini 
(T@, net, 3 errors), Mar- 
garet Sary (76.3, net, 

3 errors) 

Helen Meyer, Senior High 
School, San Diego, Cali- 


Kocher (171.8, net, 
rors), Eilsbeth Whaler 
(173.3, net, & errors), 
Janice Cameron (173.5, net, 
3 errors) 

Marie Gagne, Composite High 
Sehool, Edmundston, New 

(73.8, net, 
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Derethy Gordon, High Seheol, 
Tomah, Wisconsin (176.17, 
net, mo errors) 

Elsie Cassels, School, 
Tomah, Wisconsin (16.9, 
net, 5 errors) 


Ward B8tebbins, 


High Seheei. 
Marseilles, Illinois (10.6 


net, 1 error) 

Hilda Baussman, Moser Col 
lege, Chicago, Mlinols 
(74.8, met, 3 errors) 


Plate for the 
January O. 


Lee BR. Young, Miami-Jacobs 
College, Dayton, Ohio (76, 


G. A. Test 


lola Langer, Moser College, 
Chicago, Illinois (71.3, 
net, 4 errors) 


Naomi Leonard, High School, 
Champsign, (818, 


Dilinets 
ae, 8 errors) 
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Leonard SGehifeky, Pipestone, 
Minnesota (10, net, 8 


errors) 

Calla Blaisdell, High Sehool, 
Champaign, Illinois (11.8, 
net, 3 errors) 

Anna Schermaul, 8t. Alphon- 
sus School, Chicago, Minols 
(TT.6, net, 4 errors) 

Olga M. Harrison, Federal 
Business College, Regina, 
Sask., Caneda (73.1, net, 
3. errors) 

Kay Farrell, California Col- 
lege of Commerce, Long 
Beach, California (13.6, 
net, 8 errors) 

E. Louise Groff, Californias 
College of Commerce, Long 
Beach, California (806.5, 
net, 3 errors) 

Gallagher School, Kankakee, 
Illinois—Margaret L. 
Cahan (79.3, net, 8 
errors), Helen Swern (13.7, 
net, no errors), Minnie 0. 
Reed (176.0, net, 3 errors), 
Ferne Tuttle (77.0, net, 
8 errors) 

Grand Island Business College, 
Grand Island, Nebraske— 
Joseph Kempf (80.5, net, 
1 error), Gilbert F. Kloth 
(78.4, net, 1 error), Mil- 
dred Goding (173.6, net, 

5 errors), Florence Petrik 
(T1.3, met, 3 errors), 
Marvin Heineman (16.4, 
net, 5 errors) 

Vynce Hines, High School, 
Marseilles, I[llinols (93.6, 
net, 2 errors) 

Mrs. R. W. Gillham, Brown's 
Business College, Jackson- 
ville, Illinois (13.1, met, 
4 errors) 

Carrol Schober, Fairview, 
Kansas (74.3, net, 8 
errors) 

Elsie Wolf, Drake College, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
(74.1, net, 3 errors) 

Cornelia Woodruff, Drake 
College, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey (175.0, net, 2 


errors) 

Zella Hill, Brea-Olinds High 
School, Brea, California 
(85.8, net, 3 errors) 

Bvangelio Navarro, Guayame, 
Porto Rico (173.7, net, 

8 errors) 

Mary J. Inchauspe, Saered 
Heart Academy, Ogden, 
Utah (73.7, net, 56 errors) 

Woodbury College, Los An- 
geles, California— Margaret 
Davis (70.7, net, 8 errors), 
Elizabeth Russell (16.3, 
net, 2 errors), Ralph An- 
derson (73.3, net, 6 or- 
rors), Rose Bercovits 
(76.0, net, 3 errors), Win- 
ifred Stahly (79.8, net, 
1 error), Mary Roth (13.¢@, 
net, 3 errors), Eva Ross 
74.7, net, 5 errors), Mar- 
garet Hinton (76.3, net, 
4 errors), Irene Hillyer 
(71.5, net, 4 errors), 
Marjorie Mots (13.1, net, 
4 errors) 

West Commerce High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio—Edward 
Grentzer (88.8, net, 4 
errors), Evelyn Peters 
(81.0, net, 3 errors), 
Anna Petrillo (95.4, net, 
4 errors) 

Walter Brandenburg, Gregg 
School, Chicago, Illinois 
(85.5, net, no errors) 

Irene Morse, High School, 
Mansfield. Massachusetts 

(80.8, net, 6 errors) 











a 
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Alice Kiesalek, Bismarck 
Business College, Bismarek, 
North Dakote (72.8, net, 
4 errors) 

Lea B. Armstrong, Bismarck, 
Business College, Bismarck, 
North Dakota (16.9, net, 
3 errors) 

West Virginia Business Col- 
lege, Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia—Helen Robey (93.9, 
net, 5 errors), Beulah Leyn, 
$3.1, net, no errors), 
Pauline Black (83.5, net, 
3 errors), Vivian Johnston 
(81.1, net, 8 errors), 
Firmine Lumens (19.4, 
net, 3 errors) 


Masne 
Mrs. Vesta A. Foster, High 


Fay High Sehool, Dexter 


Maryland 
Hilda @. Harwood, High 
School, Cambridge 
Mary Hanna, Bruce High 
School, Westernport 


Massachusetts 


Sister Mary Patrick, Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help, 
Roxbury 

Michigan 

Alma Graf, High School, 
Blissfield 

Iva Hodgkinson, High School, 
Boyne City 

Carrie Kempster, High 
School, Coldwater 

Carrie ©. Copeland, Central 
High School, Detroit 

Ramona Wright, Salina High 


Avis L. Inman, High School, 


Orion 

Marie Weatherby and Frances 
Goodes, High School, 
Owosso 


J. M. Trytten, High School, 


Paw Paw 
Mae I. O'Hara, High School, 
Pontiase 


Business Institute, Minne- 


apolis 
Sister M. Hubert, St. Mar- 
garet’s Academy, Minne- 


apolis 
Sister M. Ardis, St. Mary's 
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Mary M. Joyce, St. Eliza- 
beth’s School, Baltimore, 
Maryland (71.1, net, 3 
errors) 

California College of Com- 
meres, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia—Alice Reber (74.7, 
net, 4 errors), Anita Sallo 
(76.6, net, 3 errors), 
Carmen Sallo (70.5, net, 
4 errors), Bernice Lippitt, 
(73.8, net, 3 errors) 

Thora Webb, The Gregg 
Schools, Ltd., 

England (70.4, met, 5 
errors) 

Esther L. Krodel, Dayton, 
Ohio (73.8, net, 1 errer) 


os ae 


“60. 


Florencio Pagan, High School, 
Guayama, Porto Rico 
(74.0, net, 4 errors) 

Grand Island Business Col- 
lege, Grand Island, Ne- 
braska—Lenore Kokes 
(72.1, met, 5 errors), 
Leta King (74.9, net, 

3 errors), Joseph Kempf 
(84.0, net, 2 errors) 


Our Annual Roll of Honor 


(Continued from page 318) 


Sister Hilda, Fontbonne Col- 
lege, St. Louls 

Sister M. Gabriella, St. An- 
thony’s Convent, St. Louis 


Montana 


Maybelle Jane Leslie, Sweet 
Grass County High School, 
Big Timber 

Jessica Stevenson and Vera 
Habenicht, Powell County 
High School, Deer Lodge 


New Jersey 

Emma Brown, High School, 
Clifton 

Sister Maria Dorothy, Our 
Lady of Grace Commercial 
School, Hoboken 

Sister Mary Alacoque, Blessed 
Sacrament School, Newark 


New Mexico 


J. C. Odone, High School, 
Artesia 

Mrs. Lee Keenan Kegel, High 
School, Santa Fe 


New York 


Lenna I. Burke, Academic 
High School, Auburn 

Edward H. Wals, Cazenovia 
Seminary Business School, 
Cazenovia 


Lucy Townley, High School, 
Ithaca 

Mildred E. Benson, High 
School, Johnstown 


Mary C. MacEachen, K. L 
Smith Business Institute, 
Flushing, Long Island 

Helen Cleveland, High School, 
Sherrill 

Sister M. Antoine, Sacred 
Heart High School, Yonkers 


Obie 


Mrs. W. C. Brownfield, Glen- 
ville High School, Cleveland 

Thelma Young, Cheppeurg 
Township High School, 
Doylestown 

E. E. Magoon, Findlay Busi- 
ness College, Findlay 

Sister M. Eventia, St. Wende- 


Kenton 

Helen W. Kimmel, High 
School, Mismisburg 
Hilda L. Zilles, Lake High 
Gebeool, Millbury 


Belle J. Beebe, Oberlin Schoo! 
of Commerce, Oberlin 

W. ©. Loudenslagel, The 
Sandusky Business College, 


Sandusky 

Sister M. Louann, Notre Dame 
Academy, Toledo 

Elwood Nott, High School, 
Van Wert 

Elizabeth M. Brubaker, Rayen 
School, Youngstown 


Oklahoma 


Wilma Ernst, Oklahoma Co! 
lege for Women, Chickasha 

Milton Bast, High School, 
Clinton 

Etta C. Skene, High School, 
Hominy 

Ida Erickson, High School, 
Sapulpa 

Mrs. W. A. Radley, Radley 
Shorthand School, Tulsa 

E. W. Briggs, High School, 
Yale 


Oregon 


Immogene Warren and Eva 
Van Berg, High School of 
Commerce, Portland 

Isla M. MeCain, U. 8. Grant 
School, Portland 

Elizabeth M. Hogg, High 
School, Salem 


Pennsylvania 


Deborah B. Blonow, Cedar 
Crest College, Allentown 

Sister Mary Daniel, Our 
Mother of Consolation 
School, Chestnut Hill 

W. E. Yerney, High School, 


Eastou 

Galia M. Null, High School, 
Greensburg 

Hazel G. Krouse, High School, 
Hollidaysburg 

A. V. Becker, Boys’ High 
School, Lancaster 

Kathryn H. McCarthy, Town- 
ship High School, Mahanoy 
City 

Bertha E. Heimbach, Manor 
Township High School, 
Millersville 

Sister Mary Turibisa, Catholic 
Girls’ High School, Phila- 
deiphia 


Sister M. Jeanne, St. Joseph 
Pitteburgh 
Jones and Mrs. Alice 


» The Powell School 


aly 
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Ridley Park High School, 
Ridley Park, Pennsylvania— 
Dorothy Bradfield (70.8, 
net, 4 errors), Florence 
Caehring (170, net, 2 er- 
rors), Helen E. Hankins 
(73.5, net, 4 errors), 
Ruth Krants (179.8, net, 
2 errors), Helen Lefferts 
(69.5, net, 3 errors), Ruth 
Sinclair (16, net, 3 or- 
rors), Anne Sorensen 
(83.6, net, 1 error), Tony 
Cusano (70, net, 8 errors), 
Frank Daleandro (18.5, 
net, 4 errors) 

(To be concluded 
next month) 


Sister Frances, St. Mary Con- 
vent, Scranton 

M. O. Andrews, High School, 
Spring City 

Lols L. White, Washington 
Business College, Washing- 


ton 

Mary M. Kelley, William 
Penn Senior High School, 
York 


Porto Rice 


M. 0. Porrata, High School, 
juayams 


South Dakota 


Lillian BR. James, 8. D. State 
College of Agricultural and 
Mechanic Arts, Brookings 

Lucile Pixley, University 
High School, Vermillion 

Lenice Lillie, High School, 
Watertown 


Tennessee 


Mrs. W. J. Hale, Tennessee 
A. and L. State College, 
Nashville 


Texas 
Mabeth Goff, Woodrow Wilson 
School, Dallas 


8. N. Baker, Forest Avenue 
High School, Dallas 


Utab 


Irene Petersen, South Cache 
High School, Hyrum 

Sister M. Gilberta, Sacred 
Heart Academy, Ogden 

Josephine W. Sherman, West 
High School, Salt Lake City 


Washington 


E. Temple Spaulding, High 
School, Yakima 


Wisconsin 
Allie Landfare, High School, 
Juneau 
Philip G. Gamache, St. Nor- 
bert’s College, L' Anse 
Helen Huebner, High School, 
Lodi 
Martha C. Tkadlec, Central 
High School, Madison 
Mildred M. Berger, High 
nT Manawa 
ve G. Cook, High Geheoi, 
Sheboygan 
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112 Schools 
Participate in G.S.T.A. Radio Shorthand Contest 


schools participated in the Ninth 

G. S. T. A. Radio Shorthand Contest 
broadcast through the courtesy of Commis- 
sioner Albert Goldman, over the New York 
City Municipal Broadcasting Station WNYC 
on January 7, 1929. 

The contest, under the auspices of the New 
York City Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, was introduced by Mr. Wendell M. 
Thomas, assistant director of Lectures, New 
York City Board of Education, who told some- 
thing of the history of shorthand. He stated 
that three of the presidents of the United 
States, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and 
Woodrow Wilson, were shorthand writers, and 
he continued: “With these celebrities favoring 
the art, I feel no hesitancy in endorsing your 
efforts. The lectures broadcast through this 


O' HUNDRED AND TWELVE 


station afford an opportunity for shorthand 
practice, and these contests provide a measuring 


scale to test your skill.” 
The dictations at 80, 100, and 120 words a 


minute were given by the secretary of the 
association, Mr. A. A. Bowle, and gold medals 
offered by the association were awarded to the 
following, who submitted the best papers in 
the various events: 

New York Crry—Students: Helen Aim- 
merman, Bushwick High School. Teachers: 
Carrie Flatow, Thomas Jefferson High School. 
Stenographers: Elsie Wohlpart, 52 Wall 
Street. 

Ourtsmwe New York Citry—Students: Ruth 
Rice, Yonkers High School of Commerce. 
Teachers: Elizabeth Daly, Ridgewood Secre- 
tarial School, N. J. Stenographers: Ann 
Suttick, 15 Lasher Lane, Edgewater, N. J. 

Distance Awarp—Jessie M. Allison, a stu- 
dent of the Ansonia, Connecticut, High School. 

Congratulations are extended to the winners 
on their skillful work, and to the Association 
on the increased interest in these contests it 
has fostered since first putting on the radio 
competitions. Four schools participated in 1923 
—112 this year! 
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Once Right, Now Wrong 


By Dr Richard Burton 


Formerly Professor of Literature, University of Minnesota 


[or the who possess a general knowledge 
of the earlier uses of English idiom, 
and are familiar with English in its 
historical development, are aware how aston- 
ishingly often a usage once of the best society 
has fallen into disrepute. When I hear an 
untutored person say, “He learned me that 
way,” I hesitate to pity his mistake, knowing 
that for centuries of English use the verb 
learn was thus made to take the part now 
played by teach, which came later into the 
tongue, while learn was shifted to a passive 
use. The uneducated man, then, who uses 
learn in this now apparently ignorant and 
awkward way, is simply holding on to a use 
that was classic for a long while. It may be 
said in general that half the uses now tabco 
for what we call the best English were, if one 
goes far enough back in time, in the politest 
company of acceptable speech. 


The Double Negative 


It seems strange today, in view of our gram- 
matical knowledge, that the double negative 
is impossibly vulgar English, when it is per- 
fectly true that this contradiction in the sense 
of what is meant—this locution that heard on 
the lips of anybody nowadays at once stamps 
him as incurably ignorant and in the outer 
darkness of culture—can be found freely used 
in the King James Version of the Bible, in 
Shakespeare, and in later masters like Milton, 
Addison, Lamb, coming down even to standard 
makers of literature like Stevenson, though by 
his time it is used cautiously and onfy sporadi- 
cally, as a survival of a good old use. 

How can it be, this mistake so long pro- 
longed? It must be plain that when you say 
“I don’t know nothing about it” you have said 
in effect “know something about it,” which 
obviously is exactly the opposite from what 
is meant. How then can such an absurdity 
arise, and persist in good speech so long before 
being rectified in our more analytical days? 
The answer involves an important principle 
of all speech use and formation. 

If language were made on the self-conscious 
analytic plan, such an idiom as “I don’t know 
nothing about it” would never have come into 
existence. But not so is language made. It 
comes into being under the rapid, spontaneous 
necessity of immediate use, it has an emotional 


impulse behind it, it aims above all else at 
rubbing in its meaning upon the ears of those 
who receive it. And one of the ways, it dis- 
covers, of thus impressing hearers, is to re- 
iterate what is said, say it again and again, 
in order that the impression may linger, may 
sink in and be remembered. 


For Emphasis 


A dictum of speech might be said to be, 
“Twice said is well said.” To put it in a more 
scholastic way, then, the idiom which I am 
using as an illustration has an intensive force 
and purpose. The double negative, so-called, 
is really a way of expressing the thought with 
redoubled force, by saying it twice. It was 
so received, so used for generations, until 
grammarians and others began to perceive that 
on close examination don’t know nothing was 
an equivalent to the reasoning faculty of 
knowing something. Then, presto, it became 
bad form to say it that way. This is a neat 
illustration of the truth that idiom came be- 
fore grammar, and the creative act in language 
before any analytic process of the brain. 


Homely or Vulgar? 


Always in the present usages of English 
idiom, there are innumerable instances of rustic 
speech habits, not in polite usage, unheard save 
in the smaller communities and remote from 
fashionable linguistic quarters, yet prodigally 
persistent and vital in the countryside, or per- 
haps kept alive by some trade or profession or 
local necessity of daily use. The usual attitude, 
naturally, towards all such speech uses is one 
of amused tolerance, patronizing superiority, 
or actual frowning upon error. But the real 
joke is on those who patronize, for more than 
half such rusticities and country ways of par- 
lance are simply the best English of some 
earlier time, now fallen into disuse in the 
speech centers 

It is a safe generalization to say that country 
speech is homely, where city speech, if of 
the lower order, is vulgar. That distinction 
between homely and vulgar is of great im- 
portance, and people often confuse the two. 
Country speech hangs on to older modes and 
forms of expression, tends to be archaic, and 
preserves many a good old use that has long 
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since disappeared from English of the populous 
centers. This is the value of dialect and patois, 
which wrongly have been regarded as cor- 
ruptions of polite uses whereas they are in 
a pedigree of excellent showing, and in fact 
not seldom of better breeding than the Noveau 
Riche in words quite behind them in lineage 


Ignerant Criticism 


One should always listen with open cars 
and a great deal of respect to the variants 
from supposed-to-be the best English, and ob- 
serve the people whence they come, in order 
to get the right sense of relative values. And 
it is sure that we shall be broader-minded in 
appraising speech uses, when once we have 
lodged in our understanding the truth that 
some phrase, turn of expression, or word that 
may now strike us as inadmissible, once stood 
high among its fellow-uses, and has come down 
in the world through the chances of Fate 
rather than through any fault of its own. Also, 
that old-fashioned people using such words or 
phrases are but clinging to the Past and not 
at all degenerating in their linguistic in- 
stincts 


“Boughten™ 


It is all a matter of fashion, and fashion 
obtains in language exactly as it does in a 
woman’s garb. When the small-town woman 
while shopping in a big city speaks to the 
clerk of “boughten goods,” the clerk probably 
smiles an urban smile as in the presence of 
one from rural regions. Yet the country 
woman is only clinging to a perfectly good 
and proper usage. 

A glance at the verb buy will prove it. 
Evidently, buy, bought, boughten are its three 
parts, so that when our friend from the small 
town says boughten, she is saying the equiva- 
lent of purchased and making use of a parti- 
tiple which should be in good and regular 
standing, but which happens to have fallen 
into desuetude. The clerk in his ignorance 
thinks he is listening to an old bucolic lapse. 
He is really listening to the conservative re- 
tention of a good old use—just that 


“By” 


The farmer who pushes his chair back from 
the table after a meal, and declares he has 
“et hearty,” certainly seems to be talking the 
vulgar speech of his isolation. Yet here again 
he is but retaining older usages of polite so- 
ciety. His “et” is only an attempt to continue 
the elder eat, which is the right past tense, 
the original verb being etan, whereas our 
modern ate is not to be found if we go back 
as far as the eighteenth century. And “hearty” 
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for the adverb heartily, which is the way we 
polite people today would say it, is a reminder 
that there was an earlier time in Englis! 
when adverbs did not need the added ly t 
make the form; so that Aearty indubitab! 
would have done service in court circles. 

A little light from the past will show plainly 
enough how much of alleged error now i 
speech is nothing but archaic survivals of the 
best usage; and that the simple folk who live 
outside the cultivated speech centers are really, 
as likely as not, the repositories of much that 
was bon ton in by-gone days. 


Right by Persistent Use 


And this rule of right once, wrong now, 
be it noted, works both ways. It is also true 
that what was once wrong is now right, be- 
cause of the persistence with which the best 
users of English have clung to some uses which 
at first were in the hands of the vulgar and 
ignorant; or at least, originally departed from 
what was comme il faut grammatically. 

For instance, it is apparent that the verb 
hang has for past tense Aung. Therefore, “he 
shall be hung by the neck until he is dead,” 
can be seen to be good English, as indeed it 
long exclusively was. But today, in lawyer 
lingo, the classic phrase reads, “he shall be 
hanged by the neck”—which means that, by 
mistake, hang has been associated with the so- 
called weak verbs, and as a result, hung be- 
comes hanged. And you find this wrong use 
(wrong, in the strict grammatical sense) in 
the Bible, our best diction, and also common 
with the authoritative writers of English— 
a grammatical mistake, then, sanctioned by 
repeated usage of the finest authors. Today, 
we may use cither hung or hanged, according 
to the color desired in our style. 


“Anybody Else's” 


Everybody would agree that the phrase 
“anybody’ else’s” is good English. It is an 
idiom firmly fixed in our use. Yet in analysis, 
it will not hold water. 

Consider a moment. We can best see the 
point by supplying the omitted noun in this 
locution, anybody else’s hat. What we really 
mean is, anybody’s hat else, and that is the 
way, if we would be logical, to write it. But 
our idiom overlooks that fact, and places hat 
after the else, though a second of thought 
shows you that it isn’t else’s hat (which is 
nonsense), but anybody's hat we mean. In 
the accepted idiom the possessive sign is quite 
misplaced. Nevertheless, anybody else’s has 
come to stay, and a wrong has become a right. 

Let these two examples suffice for a myriad 
more that might be cited. 

(Continued on page 345) 
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Punctuation in a Nutshell 
By Lottie Caton Abbott 


Superintendent, Stenegraphic Department, Central Commercial College, Winfield, Kansas 


(a)—At the end of sentences. 
(b)—After abbreviations. 
_— the end of direct questions. , 
(b)—After each question in a series. Questions complete should begin with capitals: 
“But where are the stocks? the bonds? the evidence of prosperity?”—*“Did 
you get a letter? Did you send it right on to Mother? And did you send the 
packages, too?” 
(c)—Enclosed in parentheses (7) to express uncertainty 
Exclamation 


Point (a)—After interjections and exclamatory expressions. 

(b)—To introduce long quotations. 

(c)——Before concrete illustrations of a general statement. 

(d)—After the words “following,” “in the following manner,” “thus, 
“three,” etc. 

(e)—After salutation of letter: “Dear Sir:” “Gentlemen:” 

(f)—To separate compound sentences when members are subdivided by semicolons 


” “these,” “two,” 


Colon 


(a)—Between members of compound sentence when conjunction is not expressed. 
(b)—Between members of compound sentence when conjunction is expressed and 
Semicolo the parts are subdivided by commas. 
sas (c)—Between cotrdinate clauses joined by conjunctive adverbs such as “accord- 
ingly,” “consequently,” “however,” “nevertheless,” “otherwise,” “at least,” etc. 
(d)—Before such words as “for example,” “for instance,” “namely,” “viz.” etc. 


| (a)—To introduce enumeration of articles or particulars 
f 


(a)—To enclose exact words of speaker or writer, or 

(b)—Titles of books, articles, and plays. 

{c)——-To enclose special words, objectionable words, slang, et«.. o 

(d)—Words used aside from original meaning, or 

. (e)——-Technical words and Trade names. 

Quotation (f)—Quotations consisting of more than one paragraph, use quotation marks at the 

Marks 4 beginning of each paragraph and at the end of last one. 

(g)—Quotations within quotations require single quotation marks (‘ ). 
Note.—If question mark (7), exclamation point (!), colon (:), or semicolon (;) 
are included in the quotation, place quotation marks after point; if not, use 
quotation marks before. Commas and periods should always be placed inside 
quotation marks, regardless of context. 


(a)—Separate clauses joined by cotrdinate conjunctions (and, but, etc.). 

(b)—To set off non-restrictive clauses (additional thought or explanation). 
(c)—Introductory expressions—adverbial, participial, infinitive—<conditional or pre- 
paratory clauses introducing principal clause—any clause out of order. 

(d)—To separate contrasted expressions. 

(e)—Before SHORT quotations. 

(f)——Used to show important omissions. 

(g)-——Used to set off parenthetical expressions, words in apposition, intermediate 
expressions, and direct address. 

(h)—To separate words or phrases used in series 

(i)—To prevent ambiguity. 

(j)—To separate figures—1,675,500,756 


(a)—Abrupt change. 

(b)—To set off parenthetical expressions wherever commas would not give sufficient 
emphasis: “These written promises to pay—/for indeed they are promises— 
are called promissory notes.” 

(c)—To introduce a summary of particulars. Much used in sales letters fer 
emphasis. Sometimes introducing “for example,” etc. 

(d)—Used after subheads and to introduce names of person quoted: Nete— 
“Writers that de not,” etc. “Many good things are lost by not asking fer 
them.” —McKinley. 

(e)—Used to show omission of letters and figures: Miss M— Pages 16—1!7. 

(f)—After series of clauses separated by semicolons and depending on final clause: 
“If we think of glory in the field; of wisdom in the cabinet; of the purest 
patriotism; of morals without stain—the august Washington presents iteel/ 
as the personification of all these ideas.” 

\ (g)—Used instead of parentheses for informality. 





(a)—To separate letters, words, or expressions having no bearing upon the thought 
(b)—To enclose figures following amounts expressed in words. 


Parentheses 


} 

’ 

Brackets (a)—To enclose explanations made by some other than speaker. (In type, not es 
machine.) 
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(To be concluded next month) 
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Some Stenos 


Deserthed in the Manner of Omar Khayyam 


By Marjorie Gibbons 


The moving fingers write, and having writ 
Pause, while the boss tries to make sense of it. 
The steno then erases half a line, 

Inserts the sheet, and tries to make it fit 


Indeed the stenos he has tried so long 

Have done his credit in the world much wrong; 
Have taken his dictation, balled it up, 

And put in words that never did belong. 














They make the most of what they yet may spend 
Of time and money, for it soon will end. 

They haunt the dressing room to fiz their hair 
And dream about which movie to attend. 


How oft before the boss has sworn in rage 

On seeing what was typed upon a page! 

If he could find a girl who could transcribe, 
He'd almost let her name her hours—and wage 
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Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 


a. writers ambitious to enter the field es 
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Pen Philosophy 


Tf there is any one question asked this de- 
[ sartnen more than another, it is on this 
matter of pens. The pen is a very vital 
instrument to the shorthand reporter. He could 
ill afford to do without it, yet there is nothing 
about which he is more ready to grumble and 
find fault. This is surprising, considering the 
perfection to which the fountain pen has been 
brought by the present-day manufacturers, and 
considering also the wide range of choice that 
the reporter possesses today in the matter of 
pen point. In almost every gathering of short- 
hand reporters the question is sure to come up 
-“What pen do you use?” Among any 
group will be found proponents of most of 
the standard fountain pens, yet among them 
it is rare that any one man is satisfied with 
his particular writing instrument. 

This situation is in a manner extraordinary. 
It arises, we believe, out of the lack of under- 
standing on the part of shorthand reporters 
and the pen-using public generally of fountain 
pens, their use, and selection. The reporter 
above all others should know his writing in- 
strument. If a particular pen does not suit 
him or his hand, he should know how to adapt 
it thereto or how to find one that will suit 
him. There is little excuse today for putting 
up with an unsatisfactory pen. 


Selecting a Pen 


It should be realized, in the first place, 
that there is no “perfect” pen; that is, any 
one pen possessing al] the merits that are to 
be found among pens of all types. No one pen 
has every good point to be found in the whole 
species. A pen that writes very fine notes will 
necessarily penetrate slightly into the surface 
{ the paper by reason of its needle-like point ; 
it will scratch. Fine notes are very desirable, 
but it cannot be denied that speed of execution 
is retarded by a scratchy pen. On the other 
hand, a blunt point will be smooth, gliding 
easily and gently over the paper, but a blunt 
point will make blunt notes—not exactly a 
desirable characteristic in shorthand writing. 
Thus a reporter who desires both fine, clear 
notes and a smooth, fast point meets an ob- 
stacle immediately in the selection of a pen. 


He must take his choice between a point mak- 
ing fine outlines, with an inevitable scratch, 
or a blunt nib that will be smooth, but pos- 
sessing a tendency toward heavy, smudgy out- 
lines. Or, he must compromise. 

It is in compromise that he will be most 
likely to find salvation—and satisfaction It 
is possible to secure reasonably fine notes and 
a reasonable smoothness of point in one and 
the same pen—by compromise and an under- 
standing of the pen problem 


“Breaking In’ the Pornt 


No one pen point will fit every hand. What 
is a good point to one expert writer is an 
unsatisfactory point to another, although both 
writers will require the same thing of a pen. 
Even assuming the degree of fineness, and the 
matter of flow and flexibility to be the same 
in all instances, every pen will vary from every 
other pen with each individual user—for no 
two users ever hold the pen in exactly the 
same position. This is a comparatively small 
thing to the ordinary user, but it is a matter 
of great import to the reporter. The slightest 
deviation from the angle in which the pen 
usually meets the paper makes a tremendous 
difference to any two reporters. 

Take the pen which you are using and with 
which you find reasonable satisfaction. Turn 
it slightly in your hand, and note the difference 
in the “feel” of the point. Either it flows less 
freely, or it scratches—usually the latter. This 
is because by constant use in one position you 
have worn the iridium on the point at that 
particular spot where it meets the paper— 
you have made a flat, smooth surface with no 
irregular edges at that place. The result is 
that your pen is smooth, or “broken in”; but 
turn it off that worn surface, and you have 
the same sensation as you would have with 
a new pen. The new pen has what we might 
term a universal point. It has no worn sur- 
faces, it fits no particular type of hand, but 
it is ready to be “broken” to the hand of him 
who buys it and uses it. Use alone will make 
it suitable to that particular hand. 

That is all there is to the “breaking in” of 
a pen. In its simpler elements, it is nothing 
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280-Words-A-Minute Championship-Testimony 


(Concluded from the February issue) 
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(This test ended here—five minutes’ dictation.) 


more than the wearing down of a flat, shoe- 
like surface with rounded edges at the exact 
point at which it meets the paper—depending 
upon the particular angle at which you hold it. 

It is only an accident if a new pen does not 
scratch. It is conceivable that a pen may be 
turned out by the factory that will fit some 
particular hand, but that is a rare chance. It 
is only those patient writers who are willing 
to take a new pen and suffer the scratch who 
have eventually acquired a point that is nearly 
perfect. We say “nearly perfect” for by the 
time the pen has become smooth and the 
scratch is gone, the point is blunter! This 
cannot be helped. In the process of wearing 
a smooth surface, you have of necessity worn 
a wider tread, which makes a broader line. 
Thus it is that the “perfect” is almost impos- 
sible in an instrument like a pen. 


Points Wear Out, Too 


Also, assuming that by this process of 
“breaking in” you do eventually secure a 
smooth point and a line that is perchance not 
too blunt, there will come a time, depending 
on how much the pen is used, when even this 
comparative satisfaction will vanish. For by 
constant use, the point inevitably becomes 
blunter! The tread of the pen grows wider 
and wider, until it becomes impossible to dis- 
tinguish between the finer distinctions in 
shorthand. Of course the point grows smoother, 
but even this will end, for when the iridium 
is eventually worn off, the soft gold is reached 
—and we then have a condition which is worse 
than scratching. Soft gold upon soft paper 
creates a friction that makes writing im- 
possible. 

It should be noted that this condition we 
have described holds true only with reporters 
who use a pen constantly. With the ordinary 
user, a point almost literally never wears off, 
and it but infrequently happens that the pen 
is used enough even to wear the tread down 
to any appreciable extent. But with the re- 


porter, who writes from 25,000 to 50,000 words 
a day, this process of attrition is very rapid. 
It is not infrequent to hear a reporter com- 
plain of a pen that a few months before he 
was boasting about. By that time the pen 
has commenced to wear flat; the point is 
smoother, to be sure, but the fineness of line 
has departed. 

Thus it will be seen that a reporter cannot 
expect to find a good pen, break it in, and 
keep it throughout his reporting life. It is 
this writer’s experience that a pen used con- 
stantly grows old in a year, certainly in two 
years. By that time it is as comfortable as 
an old shoe, but also like an old shoe it has 
deteriorated in appearance—speaking in terms 
of the outlines it will make. 


Dirty Feed Channels Cause Bad “Flow” 


Next to point, the flow of a pen is most 
important. Flow perhaps used to be of more 
vital consideration, but the pen-making art 
has reached such a point that most standard 
pens will flow satisfactorily. Some pens of 
course will flow more freely than others, but 
flow today is a matter of cleanliness in a 
fountain pen. Whenever a writer complains 
of a faulty flow, in nine cases out of ten it is 
due to an unclean pen. It is natural that ink 
will collect in the feed channels of a pen that 
is not used daily. The constant flowing of 
ink down to the point keeps the feed compara- 
tively free, but leave the pen idle for two or 
three days and the channels become clogged. 
Reporters, therefore, who use a pen daily have 
less trouble with flow than anybody else, but 
occasionally even the reporter finds cause to 
complain in this respect. 

There is always some clogging due to sedi- 
ment in the ink and the collecting of dust, 
although the pen may be used every day. This 
is easily overcome by the simple process of 
filling the pen each morning. The sudden 
rush of the ink drawn through the narrow 
channel by the vacuum in the barrel tends to 
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keep loose the sediment that would otherwise 
lodge and harden along the feed; this loosening 
can, and should be accelerated by working the 
feed lever not once but a half-dozen times. 
This should be done vigorously, so that a 
sharper vacuum and therefore a stronger cur- 
rent of ink is forced through the channel and 
the feed, thus tearing loose all sediment and 
other impediment to the free flow of the ink. 


When You Buy Pens 


The proper technique for selecting a fountain 
pen for the reporter may be suggested as 
follows: Choose a pen that has a good flow. 
This is not difficult. Secure a point that is 
slightly finer than you would call “perfect”— 
no matter how much it scratches at first. Do 
not be discouraged by the scratch, but make 
it a point to use that pen, scratch and all, as 
much as possible. Eventually the scratch will 
be gone, the point will be smooth, and the line 
it makes will be approximately what you de- 
sire. This may take weeks, perhaps months, 
depending upon how much the point is used. 
You have got to do it yourself. Again it is 
like a shoe: you must break it in yourself. 
Nobody else has a foot exactly like yourself; 
nobody holds a pen as you do. 


Stopping That Scratch Quickly 


That is the ordinary, natural process of 
“breaking in” a pen. There is, however, a 
means by which this process can be hastened 
in the hands of the careful user. It is with 
some trepidation that the writer mentions this 
means, but used by the intelligent and careful 
reporter, a pen may be “broken in” in the 
matter of minutes where it would otherwise 
take weeks and months. Secure a sheet of 
jeweler’s paper, No. 000 or 0000—as fine as 
you can get. This is a very fine grade of emery 
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paper, although its texture is such that it feels 
more like a high gloss to the finger. It is this 
deceptive gloss that makes it so dangerous to 
the uninitiated, for it is a matter of only a 
few minutes of careless use to ruin a new 
point on it. 

Take your pen, with ink in it, and, holding 
it as you ordinarily do, write a half dozen 
outlines on the jeweler’s paper. Write a short 
sentence—then try the pen on the notebook 
You will notice immediately that the point is 
smoother. The emery paper has worn down 
the point already. Perhaps it is not as smooth 
as you desire. Write another sentence and 
try the point again on paper. If the point 
is not then as smooth as you wish, try it once 
again—also rotating the pen slightly as you 
write, in order to wear off the rough edges 
around the tread. 

By that time your point should be worn 
almost to the degree you desire. Put your 
paper up and use the pen in actual work for 
a few days. If you have not yet acquired the 
smoothness you want, try the paper again. 
But always remember that it takes but a few 
strokes too many to wear the iridium off 
entirely. Too much and your point will be 
worn down to the gold—and therein lies the 
danger of this method. Use it carefully and 
with high discretion! Perhaps you will not 
immediately secure exactly the point you wish 
with the paper, but the combination of a few 
outlines on the jeweler’s paper and some actual 
work in the notebook ought to give you as 
nearly the desired point as can be secured. 


Use Manifelding Nib 


As an additional suggestion, always use a 
manifold, accountant’s or bookkeeper’s point, 
for Gregg Shorthand. Never accept the usual 
stenographic point—it is too flexible for Gregg. 


Key to 280-Words-a-Minute Championship Testimony 
1924 N.S.R. A. Speed Contest 


(Plate for this matter appeared in the February Gregg 
Writer; key to March plate will be given next month) 


Q I assume you are referring to the Spanish- 
American war? A Yes, I saw service in Cuba. 


Q Were you a commissioned officer? 

A No, I was an enlisted man. 

Q I believe you stated in answer to a previous 
question that you were not acquainted with any of 
the members of the Metropolitan Police Department. 

A That is correct. 

Q De you belong to any organization which has 


for its object the enforcement of the National Pro- 
hibition Act? A No. 

Q Were any of your relatives or friends ever in 
terested in a case similar to this? 

A My brother was a witness where a man was 
shot in a holdup. 

Q Did you discuss any of the facts with him? 

A Not exactly. He told us about it, but we 
didn’t discuss it in particular. 
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Well, some talk passed between you about it? 

Merely in the family. 

Do you remember any of the facts in connection 
wi that affair? 

No, except that it was in an alley, as far as 
I remember. 

Q I am not asking you about the facts you 
remember. I mean do you recall any of the facts 
in the case? A Not in detail. 

Q Did you form any opinion at the time as to 
the guilt or innocence of the parties? 

A Well, I thought the guilty persons should have 
been punished. 

Q And you still have that opinion, have you? 

A Yes. 

Q If you are accepted as a juror in this case, 
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would the fact that your brother had been a witness 
in a similar trial influence you against my client? 

A I do not think so, but it would depend on what 
the witnesses had to say. 

Q Is your mind free and open to render an im 
partial decision? A I will do my best. 

Q That is all we can ask. I merely want to get 
your viewpoint. 

A That is what I am trying to give you 

Q You understand that you have enly to pass on 
the facts? A I understand. 

Q And that you receive the law from the presiding 
judge? 

A Well, that is always the way I thought a jury 
man was to decide a case. 

(To be concluded next month) 


Margaret's Mountain 


(Concluded from page 300) 


she won third place. She was graduated from 
the commercial department, much admired by 
the instructors and envied by the students. 
She was offered three attractive positions by 
prominent citizens of her city, and is now 
private secretary to a leading business man. 


ERHAPS you think Margaret's story 

reads like some fairy tale that stimulated 
your imagination when you were a little child. 
But I assure you that it is not fantastic, that 
it is absolutely true, and that Margaret is, 
at this very moment, either taking shorthand 
dictation, or transcribing her notes on the 
typewriter. Her success is just an example 
of what ambition and perseverance can 
accomplish 


It is a difficult but exhilarating game that 
you are playing, shorthand students! It is 
the entrance to the most competitive vocation 
in the world, and yet the one where skill is 
most readily recognized. There are myriads 
of young men and women who possess a knowl- 
edge of shorthand and typewriting, but only 
a small percentage of these can satisfactorily 
meet the requirements of the ordinary business 
man. There is no end to what can be achieved 
by a thorough knowledge of shorthand and 
typewriting; there is no goal that cannot be 
reached by their use. If you take naturally 
to them, study diligently, and develop your 
ability. If you are slow, remember that there 
are Margarets everywhere, holding positions 
as private secretaries 


Once Right, Now Wrong 


(Concluded from page 336) 


During this discussion, I have steadily used 
right and wrong to characterize questions of 
usage. For practical purposes, this is well 
enough, and people at large like to use these 
words, and feel safe in their decisions by so 
doing. But the trained philologian knows well 
that it would be nearer the truth more often, 
perhaps in the majority of instances, if we 
used better or worse. Thousands of moot 
points, where we ask, Shall we do this or 
that, can be best settled by saying, You can 
do either, but this is better than the other. 
In matters of pronunciation, this is especially 
so. What, for example, are you going to do 
when all your life you heard the word evolu- 
tion spoken with the short dull sound on the 


first syllable, as in every; and then, suddenly, 
you hear some British scientist say it with a 
long e sound, exactly like the value given it 
in evil. 

If you are commonsensible, you are going 
to say that being an American, you propose to 
stick to the pronounciation which matches the 
¢ sound in every, and not in this case imitate 
the British pronounciation, since cultivated 
speakers in the United States do so pronounce 
the word, and any good American dictionary 
will back you up in that decision. Moreover, 
there is good historical background for it, as 
well. This conflict between our native use and 
that of the British, a very common thing, leads 
by natural transition into the next chapter.* 


* This is the concluding article of Dr. Burton's series in the Gregg Writer That “‘next chapter’’ can be found, by these 
interested, in his new book, ““‘Why Do You Talk Like That,"" to be published by Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis 
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